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Drug  Clinic  Turmoil  Draws 
Scrutiny  and  Outrage 


by  Karen  Koenig 

The  Tenderloin's  recently  opened 
stimulant  drug-abuse  clinic  is 
suddenly  going  through  changes 
and  is  the  subject  of  criticism  from  neigh- 
borhood activists  as  well  as  scrutiny 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

Tenderloin  Detox,  which  opened  in 
May  at  183  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  has 
already  lost  Program  Director  Tony 
Landrum  as  well  as  Medical  Director 
Dr.  Warren  Kleinmaier. 

The  clinic  is  operated  by  Westside 
Mental  Health  Services  under  contract 
with  Community  Substance  Abuse  Ser- 
vices (CSAS)  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health.  (DPH). 

Designed  to  help  cocaine  and  speed 
abusers  get  off  drugs,  the  clinic's  treat- 
ment included  acupuncture,  herb  teas, 
and  support  groups,  but  no  prescription 
medication. 

According  to  Martha  Henderson  of 
CSAS,  Tenderloin  Detox's  contract  said 
rhev  would  provide  non-methadone 
prescription  medication  in  addition  to 
the  wholistic  treatments.  "We  found  out 
they  weren't  providing  services  as  per 
their  contract,"  said  Henderson.  "We 
had  to  bring  the  program  in  line  with 
the  contract." 

Landrum,  who  left  Tenderloin  Detox 
on  November  4,  said  he  resigned  be- 
cause he  was  committed  to  offering 
counseling  and  wholistic  therapies,  but 
not  prescription  medications.  "It  was 
basically  a  failure  to  communicate,"  he 
said.  "I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  (treatment  method)  Community 
Substance  Abuse  Services  wanted  was 
a  combination  of  medications  and 
wholistic  treatments.  I  thought  vitamins 
would  suffice  as  medications .  .  but 
that's  not  what  CSAS  wanted." 
Reiko  True,   Deputy  Director  of 


Health  for  DPH,  said.  The  Haight 
Ashbury  Free  Clinic  model  is  what  we 
were  always  trying  to  do  from  the 
beginning  (at  Tenderloin  Detox)."  The 
Haight  Ashbury's  model  offers  wholistic 
treatments,  support  groups,  and  pre- 
scription medications  to  help  drug 
abusers  detox.  The  city  hopes  to  fund 
a  new  stimulant  abuse  program  in  the 
Tenderloin  to  be  operated  jointly  by 

continued  on  page  14 

TL  Votes  With 
SF,  But  Wants 
Vacancy  Control 

by  Jose  Tacal 

Although  the  Tenderloin's  polit- 
ical agenda  may  not  always  co- 
incide with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
city,  last  November's  election  saw  the 

Tenderloin's  18  precincts  united  with 

San  Francisco  at  large  in  their  choice 
for  president,  as  well  as  the  fate  of 
many  key  propositions. 

The  notable  exception  was  on  Prop 
U,  which  would  have  placed  limits  on 
rent  increases  on  vacant  units.  While 
it  was  defeated  citywide,  the  measure 
won  in  the  Tenderloin  by  a  majority 
of  56.4  percent. 

The  city's  clear  preference  for  presi- 
dential hopeful  Michael  Dukakis  was 
echoed  in  the  Tenderloin,  where  71.7 
percent  of  the  votes  went  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  In  contrast  to  the 
national  outcome,  George  Bush  gar- 
nered only  17.3  percent  of  Tenderloin 
votes.  The  remaining  11  percent  went 
to  the  three  other  presidential  conten- 
contmued  on  page  14 


Homeless  Say  Police  Still 
Treat  Them  Like  Criminals 


by  Ron  Holladay 

Despite  the  personal  pledge  of 
Police  Chief  Frank  Jordan  on 
the  rights  of  homeless  people  at 
a  widely  publicized  press  conference  at 
Halladie  Plaza  in  early  November, 
arrests  of  dozens  of  homeless  people 
in  early  December  call  this  commit- 
ment into  serious  question. 

On  November  7  Jordan  joined  with 
representatives  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  San  Francisco  Co- 
alition on  Homelessness,  and  the  Home- 
less Task  Force  to  highlight  the  passage 
of  a  Police  Commission  Resolution 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  homeless  peo- 
ple to  be  free  from  police  harassment 

"Homelessness  is  not  a  criminal  jus- 
tice issue,"  said  Jordan.  Homeless 
people  have  the  same  right  as  anyone 
else  to  be  on  the  streets,  he  said,  and 
like  everyone  else  they  cannot  be  forced 
by  police  to  leave  the  street  "unless  a 
crime  is  being  committed." 

But  interviews  by  The  Tenderloin 
Times  with  homeless  advocates  and 


homeless  people  in  early  December 
showed  a  pattern  of  daily  arrests  of 
people  sleeping  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
including  two  arrests  witnessed  by  the 
Times  within  a  30-minute  period.  In 
addition,  homeless  people  in  the  Hal- 
ladie Plaza  area  report  continued  arrests 
for  "obstructing  the  sidewalk"  and 
begging. 

'They  ticket  you  or  they  run  you  in, 
take  you  to  first  one  station  and  then 
down  to  the  main  jail,"  said  Mike,  des- 
cribing his  four  recent  arrests  in  the 
Powell  Street  area.  He  said  that  he  was 
charged  with  "obstructing  the  side- 
walk—that's the  one  they  like  to  slap 
on  you  because  they  get  a  bigger  fine." 

Charging  that  the  police  arrested 
more  than  30  people  on  November  29 
for  sleeping  in  the  park,  Lisa  Parsons, 
an  attorney  with  the  Homeless  Advo- 
cacy Project,  commented:  "The  ab- 
surdity of  it  is  that  they  spend  all  that 
time,  which  translates  into  taxpayer 
dollars,  to  cite  people  who  have  no 
place  to  go  for  sleeping  out.  They  held 
continued  on  page  9 
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A  city  shocked  by  the  trogic  story  of  Joseph  Eaton's  death— one  of  more  than  a  hundred 
homeless  people  to  die  in  1988 — turned  out  for  a  service  in  his  memory  December  6. 


Many  Homicides 


Shocking  Rise  in  Homeless 
Deaths  Puts  Toll  Over  100 


by  Andrew  Casler 

with  Sara  Colm  and  Josh  Brandon 

Huddled  on  his  knees  in  a  door- 
way on  December  30,  1987, 
Elvin  Fisher,  55,  died  at  least 
four  hours  before  someone  called  for 
help.  On  that  rainy  and  cold  morning, 
he  was  found  still  clutching  the  one- 
dollar  bill  someone  had  given  him. 

Fisher  was  one  of  116  homeless  peo- 
ple who  died  on  San  Francisco's  streets 
last  year,  according  to  a  Tenderloin 
Times  investigation  of  records  from  the 
coroner's  office,  the  College  of  Mor- 
tuary Science  and  interviews  with  staff 
at  local  homeless  hotels,  shelters  and 
hospitals.  Coroner's  records  alone  re- 
vealed 103  deaths,  a  dramatic 
49  percent  increase  from  the  previous 
year,  when  a  Times  analysis  of  coro- 
ner's reports  found  69  homeless  deaths. 

The  Times  study  of  the  period  of 
December  1,  1987,  to  November  30, 
1988,  revealed  an  alarming  upsurge  in 
homicides  of  homeless  people.  Com- 
pared to  1987,  when  the  coroner  re- 
ported only  two  homeless  murders, 
this  year  at  least  16  people  were  homi- 
cide victims. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
dying  on  the  streets  were  males,  mostly 
white  men  in  their  30s;  in  addition,  the 
deaths  of  six  homeless  women  were  re- 
ported to  the  coroner. 

The  youngest  to  die  was  21-year  old 
Mark  Seeley,  who  hanged  himself  in 
a  wooded  homeless  encampment  in  the 
Presidio  on  July  9.  Among  the  oldest 
was  an  80-year-old  man,  known  only 
as  John  Doe  #155,  who  passed  away 
on  a  bench  in  the  Trans  Bay  Terminal. 

The  Times  found  that  at  least  nine 
deaths  might  have  been  prevented  if 
people  discovered  lying  on  the  street 
had  received  critically  needed  medical 
care,  rather  than  being  taken  to  a  shel- 
ter or  jail. 

Alcohol,  drugs,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two,  were  responsible  for  28  percent 
of  the  total  deaths,  almost  half  the 
percentage  that  died  from  those  causes 


in  1987.  Other  leading  factors  this  year 
were  heart,  liver,  and  lung  disease. 

Notably  absent  as  a  cause  of  death 
listed  by  the  coroner  this  year  was 
hypothermia,  the  potentially  fatal 
cooling  of  the  body  temperature  be- 
low 95  degrees,  which  is  blamed  for 
one  death  in  the  coroner's  reports. 
Dr.  Daniel  Wlodarczyk  of  the  City's 
Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  Pro- 
gram said  that  figure  could  be  mis- 
leading, because  by  the  time  many 
bodies  are  found,  they  are  already  too 
cold  to  tell  if  hypothermia  was  the 
cause  of  death. 

"Every  night  in  San  Francisco  is  cool 
enough  for  homeless  people  to  become 
hypothermic,"  Dr.  Wlodarczyk  said. 
In  1987,  the  coroner  listed  hypothermia 
as  the  cause  of  five  deaths. 

Dr.  Peter  Small,  head  medical  resi- 
dent at  SFGH,  said  pneumonia,  pan- 
creatitis and  other  infections  which  are 
listed  as  the  cause  of  many  deaths 
among  homeless  people  can  be  caused 
by  hypothermia. 

Nearly  half  of  the  total  homeless 
deaths  occurred  outdoors— on  the 
streets,  in  alleyways,  under  freeway 
overpasses  and  on  park  benches. 

"It's  important  to  realize  that  the 
homeless  are  dying  from  a  lack  of  shel- 
ter, "  said  SFGH  social  worker  Nancy 
Von  Bretzel.  'People  think  they  just 
die  from  alcoholism." 

Gregory  Rivenbark,  39,  died  over- 
night on  October  13,  sitting  on  a  stone 
bench  at  940  Market  Street.  Edward 
Diver,  a  45-year  old  veteran,  was  found 
continued  on  page  10 
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ask  the  people 


by  Ron  Holladay 

What  do  you  think  of  the  city's 
decision  to  take  down  the  olive 
trees  at  Civic  Center? 


Nicholas  Nelson,  32 
San  Francisco 
Not  working. 

They're  very,  very 
pretty  and  they  keep 
the  sun  out  of  your 
eyes  when  you  take  a 
nap  after  eating." 


William  Keck,  25 
Lives  in  the  park 
Part-time  construc- 
tion worker. 

"I  think  it's  a  waste  of  ^ 
money,  to  tell  you  the  | 
truth.  The  reason  they 
are  cutting  them  down 
is  to  get  rid  of  us.  It's  il 
going  to  hurt  a  lot  of  '  ' 
people  because  they 
won't  be  able  to  stay 
out  here." 


"Mad  Dog,"  37 
Lives  in  the  park. 
Collects  scrap  metal. 

"What  good  are  they 
other  than  shade.  They 
won't  keep  the  home- 
less out.  The  homeless, 
I  mean,  we'll  still  be 
here.'' 


Michael  Rocchetta,  35 
Lives  Daly  City. 
Clerical  worker. 
"It's  to  kind  of  clean  it 
up  a  little  bit.  1  think 
it's  a  waste  of  money. 
It's  a  nice  park  out  here 
with  a  nice  lawn.  1 
don't  think  it  has  to  be 
done." 


John  Lutzke,  46 
Lives  in  the  park. 
Not  working. 

"It  will  put  a  lot  of 
birds  out  of  homes. 
They  ought  to  let 
them  stand." 


Talman  Riness,  29 
Lives  in  Eureka. 
Takes  care  of  his 
sister's  children. 
"Unless  they  put  pil- 
lared fences  all  over 
the  place,  it  would  be 
hard  to  keep  the  home- 
less out.  If  we  call  our- 
selves a  civilization, 
we  do  owe  the  people 
something.    If  that's 
the  plot  behind  it,  it 
would    be  definitely 
wrong." 

Diana  Ruane,  52 
Parnassus  Hts,  SF 
Secretary  on  jury  duty. 

"It's  a  shame  if  they  cut 
them  down.  The  olive 
tree  is  a  very  important 
symbol  of  peace.  No,  I 
don't  think  it's  a  very 
good  idea  at  all.  The 
city  needs  that  olive 
branch  of  peace." 

Raymond  Florens,  63 
Downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco construction 
supervisor. 

"I'm  going  to  object.  I 
like  to  see  living  things. 
I'd  like  them  to  stay." 


Editorial 

Homeless  Deaths  on  the  Streets 
Are  the  Shame  of  the  City 


The  tragic  deaths  of  at  least  116 
homeless  on  San  Francisco's 
in  1988  is  a  record  of  shame.  The 
annual  count  and  analysis  of  the  home- 
less dead  by  the  Tenderloin  Times,  be- 
ginning in  1985  with  16  fatalities,  has 
now  mushroomed  over  sevenfold;  we 
now  talk  of  two  or  three  homeless 
people  dying  on  our  streets  every  week 
of  the  year. 

What  began  as  a  news  story  has  be- 
come the  final  and  sobering  measure 
of  how  effectively  San  Francisco  has 
dealt  with  its  homeless  citizens.  To  our 
knowledge,  no  one  else  in  the  United 
States,  neither  governmental  body, 
research  institute  nor  media  organiza- 
tion, has  regularly  counted  and 
analyzed  these  deaths  on  an  annual 
basis. 

While  December's  cold  weather  and 
holiday  celebrations  cause  the  public  to 
consider  the  plight  of  the  city's  homeless, 
sleeping  outdoors  in  San  Francisco  is  a 
health  hazard  all  year  round.  More 
homeless  people  died  this  year  in  May 
than  in  January. 

San  Francisco,  the  celebrated  city  of 
love,  has  become  a  cold,  dark  city  of 
death  to  those  lying  in  our  doorways 
and  on  our  sidewalks.  The  homeless 
have  at  least  a  60  percent  greater  chance 
of  dying  than  the  general  population, 
yet  little  has  been  done  by  city  officials 
to  lower  that  rate. 

The  homeless  here  have  suffered  a 
city  policy  of  benign  neglect  and  false 
promises  since  their  plight  became  a 
public  social  issue  in  1982.  The  cam- 
paign pledges  of  the  current  admini- 
stration are  unfulfilled  and,  considering 
the  actions  taken,  rather  hollow. 

This  year,  as  the  city  began  to  enforce 
antiquated  laws  against  sleeping  in 
vehicles,  the  Times  found  an  escalating 
number  of  people  dying  in  their  car 
homes.  These  were  no  Grateful  Dead 
fans  vacationing  in  San  Francisco,  but 
elderly,  ailing  and  malnourished  home- 
less using  vehicles  as  housing  of  last 
resort . 

Within  days  after  law  enforcement 
officials  made  solemn  pledges  to  honor 
the  rights  of  homeless  people,  there 
were  reports  of  police  sweeps  of  the 
homeless  in  Golden  Gate  Park  and  on 
Powell  Street. 

While  the  homeless  are  committing 
suicide  in  their  city-funded  hotline 
rooms  and  in  wooded  camps  in  the 
Presidio  and  being  murdered  in 
alarmingly  high  numbers,  the  city  pro- 
ceeds with  plans  to  uproot  the  olive 
trees  that  provide  shelter  to  the  home- 
less in  Civic  Center  Park. 

Leadership  on  this  most  pressing 
social  issue  of  our  time  is  not  coming 
from  City  Hall.  What  thoughtful  pro- 
gress has  been  made  has  come  from  ad- 
vocates, activists,  concerned  citizens 
and  lately,  the  homeless  themselves. 


The  shocking  story  of  Joseph  Eaton's 
unfortunate  death  on  December  3 
front  of  Carl's  Jr.  may  inspire  San  Fran- 
ciscans to  take  further  action.  The 
public  reaction  to  his  tragic  end  is  a 
marked  change  from  a  year  ago,  when 
the  Times  reported  on  Michael  Tracy 
Feltz,  who  was  dragged  outside  a 
laundromat  early  one  morning  to  die 
less  than  an  hour  later,  or  Charles 
Edward  Phillips— hypothermic,  crippled 
and  dying— who  police  took  to  a  shel- 
ter, and  not  to  the  hospital. 

This  year  the  Times  found  at  least 
nine  deaths,  similar  to  the  deaths  of 
Feltz  and  Phillips  last  year,  which 
might  have  been  prevented  if  people 
discovered  lying  on  the  street  had  re- 
ceived critically  needed  medical  care, 
rather  than  being  ignored  or  taken  to 
a  shelter  or  jail. 

It's  clear  that  the  medical,  law  en- 
forcement and  shelter  workers  on  the 
front  lines  of  dealing  with  the  homeless 
are  strapped  for  resources  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  Shelters  are  filled  to  capacity, 
the  police  are  not  trained  to  make 
medical  decisions,  and  the  Mobile 
Assistance  Patrol  (MAP)  operates  with 
only  one-third  of  its  capacity  because 
of  funding  shortfalls. 

As  an  immediate  public  health  re- 
sponse to  these  deaths,  Gty  Hall  should 
take  action  to  have  the  police  better 
trained  and  MAP  fully  funded  and 
manned  by  paramedics.  Emergency 
housing  and  support  services  for  the 
homeless  should  be  expanded,  with  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  number  of 
city -funded  homeless  hotel  rooms.  To 
enable  indigent  people  to  rent  rooms 
themselves  on  the  market  and  not  rely 
on  provision  of  shelter  by  the  city  and 
nonprofit  agencies,  overly  restrictive 
General  Assistance  requirements  bar- 
ring those  eligible  for  benefits  should 
be  eased.  Finally,  alcohol,  drug  abuse 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
targetted  to  the  homeless  should  be  in- 
creased. 

City  Hall  should  pay  heed  to  the 
rising  public  consciousness  of  these 
homeless  deaths,  to  the  rising  rumble 
of  public  discontent. 

Today,  as  the  Times  hits  the  streets, 
members  of  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition's  Homeless  Task  Force 
have  organized  a  private  memorial  ser- 
vice for  the  116  who  died  homeless  this 
year.  On  the  following  Monday, 
December  19,  they  will  be  marching 
from  Boeddeker  Park  to  City  Hall  for  a 
1:30  rally,  where  they  will  make  angry, 
impassioned  requests  of  the  city's 
leaders. 

We  urge  our  readers  to  march  with 
the  homeless.  And  we  urge  the  city 
leaders  to  join  them  as  well — at  the  head 
of  the  march,  not  the  rear. 
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School  Spirit  Still  Rising 

Editors, 

The  articles  by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo  and 
Jose  Tacal  concerning  our  Student  Body 
President  Dean  Saelao  and  school  spirit  at 
Galileo  High  School  were  certainly  well 
received  by  our  faculty  and  students. 

As  I'm  sure  your  reporters  noticed,  strong 
student  and  faculty  morale  at  Galileo  is 
apparent  and  can  be  observed  both  inside 
the  classroom  and  throughout  the  campus. 

The  Tenderloin  Times  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  printing  these  positive  articles 
and  providing  our  students  the  opportunity 
for  community  recognition. 

John  P.  Quinn,  Principal 
Galileo  High  School 

Tenderloin  Blues 

Editors, 

The  fat  lady  sang  last  night.  It  was  the 
dirge  of  the  old,  the  poor  and  the  down- 
trodden .  .  .  the  death  rattle  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  growing  crescendo  of 
jackboots  marching  and  Hitler's  laughter. 

D.M.  Johnson 

Thanks  from  TSOP 

Editors, 

Members  of  the  Safehouse  Project  in  the 
San  Francisco  Tenderloin  Community  would 
like  to  thank  you  and  the  Tenderloin  Times 
newspaper  for  your  past  donations  and 
support  of  the  Safehouse  Project  and  also 
for  your  support  of  the  Tenderloin  Senior 
Organizing  Project,  without  whom  the 
Safehouse  Project  could  not  exist. 

On  Friday  October  21,  1988  the  Safehouse 
Project  celebrated  its  6th  Anniversary  and 
held  an  event  to  honor  and  thank  the  many 
Tenderloin  Merchants  who  participate  in 
the  Safehouse  Project  and  help  make  the 
neighborhood  just  a  little  bit  safer  for  every- 
one who  lives  in  the  Tenderloin.  The  cele- 
bration itself  was  a  huge  success  and 
members  of  the  project  did  their  best  to 
thank  everyone  who  has  donated  to  and 
supported  the  Safehouse  Project. 

Russell  Christophel 

more  letters  page  9. 
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compiled  by  Esther  Wanning 

Tenderloin  People's  Church 

Tenderloin  residents  and  workers  are 
invited  to  gather  for  meditation,  prayer, 
and  spiritual  support  at  the  Cadillac 
Hotel  Ballroom  at  380  Eddy  Street  on 
Sundays  at  2  p.m.  "We're  building  up 
from  the  people  to  see  what  may  form," 
says  Rev.  Glenda  Hope.  "Usually  we 
have  silent  meditation,  then  open  dis- 
cussion on  a  passage  of  scripture.  There's 
no  sermon  and  it's  non-hierarchical." 
For  more  information,  call  Rev.  Hope 
at  989-6097. 

Kids  Spread  Christmas  Cheer 

Dozens  of  carolling  kids  from  the 
Phoenix  Youth  Program  will  be  riding 
motorized  trolleys  around  the  Tender- 
loin December  23  bringing  food  baskets 
to  people  who  cannot  get  out  of  their 
apartments  or  rooms. 

At  noon,  children  will  gather  at  the 
Central  YMCA  at  220  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  to  meet  the  trolleys.  After  they 
complete  their  mission,  they  will  return 
to  the  Y  to  distribute  more  food  baskets 
to  homeless  families. 

To  reward  the  Phoenix  Youth  Pro- 
gram's kids  for  their  efforts,  the  Y,  with 
the  generous  help  of  the  Sheriff's  As- 
sociation and  Shreve  and  Co.,  will 
serve  all  50  or  60  youth  a  holiday  din- 
ner, to  be  followed  by  a  visit  from  a 
Santa  bearing  gifts. 

For  further  information,  call  Olen 
Simon  at  885-0460  x. 271  or  272. 

All  the  Trimmings 

Glide  Memorial  Church  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army  are  joining  forces  this 
holiday  season  to  feed  the  needy.  To 
make  sure  that  everybody  gets  fed  on 
Christmas  Day,  Glide  will  serve  a  spe- 
cial Christmas  Day  meal  at  330  Ellis 
Street  to  more  than  6,000  people  from 
8  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  and  the  Salvation 
Army  will  distribute  3,000  meals  to  the 
homebound. 

"Glide  has  never  been  able  to  meet 
that  need— the  challenge  of  feeding  the 
homebound,"  said  Glide  Spokesperson 
Alan  White.  "This  is  a  unique  partner- 
ship between  two  organizations  working 
together— something  that  doesn't  al- 
ways happen." 

Both  organizations  are  committed  to 
serving  the  homeless  as  well  as  the 
"hidden  poor"— seniors,  disabled  and 
low  income  people  who  are  unable  to 
leave  their  homes  for  community  din- 
ners and  are  often  too  proud  to  ask  for 
help.  Major  Chris  Buchanan  of  the 
Salvation  Army  estimates  there  are 
13,600  seniors  living  below  the  poverty 
level  in  San  Francisco. 

This  year.  Glide  is  planning  again  to 
distribute  more  than  9,000  bags  of  gro- 
ceries on  December  19,  from  8:30  to 
2:00  p.m.  On  Christmas  Eve,  some  of 
the  finest  restaurants  in  the  Bay  Area 
will  be  sending  over  food  and  members 
of  their  staff  to  serve  the  people  who 
regularly  participate  in  the  Glide  food 
program. 

"You've  heard  of  breakfast  at  Tiffany's? 
Well  this  will  be  brunch  at  Glide,"  said 
Rev.  Cecil  Williams. 

"There  will  be  a  string  quartet,  fresh 
flowers  and  we  may  even  have  a  red 
carpet."  This  year's  Christmas  Eve 


brunch  will  be  served  from  11:00  a.m. 
to  2:00  p.m.  on  Dec.  24. 

For  more  information  about  meals 
for  the  homebound,  call  the  Salvation 
Army  at  864-7000.  Glide  Church  can 
be  contacted  at  771-6300. 

Next  Serving 

Each  of  52  distinguished  San  Francisco 
restaurants  has  pledged  to  serve  a  free 
meal  at  Central  City  Hospitality  House 
on  one  of  the  52  Monday  nights  to  come. 
The  providers,  rounded  up  by  Spec- 
trum Foods'  Charles  Frank  and  Superior 
Coffee's  Elliot  Katz,  include  the  Car- 
nelian  Room,  Vanessi's,  Kuleto's,  and 
Ciao.  Their  chefs  will  be  serving  100 
people  the  same  gourmet  fare  that  has 
made  them  famous. 

As  a  kick-off  for  the  year-round 
dinners,  there  was  a  gala  holiday  meal 
for  2,000  homeless  people  on  December 
5  on  Golden  Gate.  Scores  of  restaurants 
collaborated  to  serve  a  multi-course 
dinner,  supplemented  by  contributions 
from  Seven-Up  Bottling  Company, 
Parisian  Bakeries,  and  Dreyer's  Ice 
Cream.  Volunteers  from  Temple  Emanu- 
El,  the  Junior  League  and  Hospitality 
House  served  and  helped  in  the  distri- 
bution of  carry-away  provisions  for 
the  guests— shampoo,  clothes,  boxed 
food,  soap,  and  toys — donated  by  local 
businesses. 

Say  No  to  War  Toys 

The  playing  with  war  toys  legiti- 
mizes and  makes  violent  behavior  ac- 
ceptable," says  Dr.  Arnold  Goldstein 
of  the  University  of  Syracuse.  None- 
theless, the  sales  of  war  toys  have  in- 
creased by  700  percent  since  1982, 
largely  as  a  result  of  television  adver- 
tising. This  growing  national  arsenal 
injures  25,000  children  annually,  and 
300  children  die  when  children  or  police 
confuse  toy  guns  and  real  guns. 

The  No  War  Toys  Coalition  of  San 
Francisco  has  joined  other  organizations 
to  educate  the  public  about  war  toys 
and  discourage  their  sales.  On  Novem- 
ber 17  the  coalition,  which  includes  the 
Grey  Panthers  and  the  S.F.  Federation 
of  Teachers,  sponsored  a  guns-for- 
teddy-bears  exchange  at  the  City  Hall 
rotunda.  Toy  stores  that  agree  not  to 
sell  war  toys  were  honored,  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  presented  with  an 
anti-war-toy  resolution. 

"I  would  recommend  that  parents 
not  allow  violent  toys  in  their  homes, 
but  purchase  non-violent  toys  and 
games,"  says  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock.  No 
War  Toys  publishes  a  list  of  peaceful 
toy  stores,  which  in  San  Francisco  in- 
clude Such  a  Business,  Basic  Brown 
Bear,  and  Mike's  Puzzle  Shop. 

Free  Anonymous  HIV  Testing 
In  the  Tenderloin 

Confidential  HIV  testing  (for  the 
virus  that  causes  AIDS)  and  counseling 
are  now  available  free  of  charge  at  St. 
Anthony  Clinic  at  107  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  on  Tuesdays,  5:00  p.m.  to  7:00 
p.m.  This  is  the  only  site  in  the  city 
where  no  appointment  is  needed,  for 
the  first  15  people  who  come  in  each 
evening. 

This  testing  program  is  part  of  the 
Alternative  Site  Program  of  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health, 
which  has  contracted  with  the  AIDS 
Health  Project  of  UCSF.  For  further 
information,  call  621-4858. 


Neighborhood  Glows  With 
Holiday  Festival  of  Lights 


•  Birth  Control    •  Pregnancy  Tests    •  Abortion 

•  AIDS  Antibody  Tests    •  Gynecological  Exams 

•  Premarital  Tests    •  Infection  Tests 

Day  or  evening  appointments  available.  Mcdl-Cal  accepted. 
All  services  low  cost  and  confidential. 

Personal,  convenient,  affordable  care. 

Civic  Center  •  815  Eddy  Street 

San  Francisco  •  441-5454 

O  Planned  Parenthood' 

11™^      Alameda/San  f  ranci&co 


by  Betsy  Edwards 

Do  the  buildings  on  Eddy  Street 
look  more  festive  lately?  Have 
you  noticed  the  banner  of  holiday 
greetings  at  Eddy  and  Leavenworth? 
Welcome  to  December  in  the  Tender- 
loin! "The  buildings  have  been  deco- 
rated with  neighborhood  pride,"  says 
Don  Feeser  of  the  Festival  of  Lights, 
an  annual  program  of  holiday  festivities 
sponsored  by  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  the  Concerned 
Businesspersons  of  the  Tenderloin  and 
the  Central  YMCA. 

Many  Tenderloin  organizations  are 
spreading  holiday  cheer  this  season, 
with  events  that  include  parties  for 
seniors,  dinners  for  the  hungry  and  toy 
giveaways  for  the  children  (see  calendar 
for  details).  The  4th  Annual  Festival  of 
Lights  is  designed  to  bring  together  all 
of  the  diverse  groups  of  the  Tenderloin 
in  Boeddeker  Park  on  December  17. 

"For  most  of  the  year,  we  have  the 
children  going  to  one  place,  the  seniors 
to  another  place,  the  homeless  to  yet 
another,  as  well  as  the  blacks,  whites 
and  Asians  all  to  other  places — there 
hasn't  been  much  continuity,"  says 
Feeser.  This  is  the  one  time  of  the  year 
to  get  all  of  the  neighborhood  people 
involved,  to  build  continuity  between 
all  the  different  cultural  and  social 
groups  of  the  Tenderloin  .  " 

The  festivities  will  begin  at  1  p.m. 
with  a  toy  giveaway  for  children  under 
12  years  old.  "We  gave  away  500  do- 
nated toys  in  1985,  the  first  year  of  the 
festival,"  says  Leslie  Shilling,  organizer 
of  the  toy  distribution,  "and  last  year 
it  went  up  to  2,000  toys.  This  year  we 
will  be  giving  away  at  least  that  many!" 
This  year,  each  child  will  also  receive  a 
stuffed  stocking,  donated  by  the  Port- 
man  Hotel  on  Post  Street. 

To  keep  the  parents  entertained  while 
the  kids  meet  with  Santa,  the  East- 
West  Band,  a  mixed  Asian-American 
band,  will  play  from  1-5  p.m.  "Last 
year  it  was  so  quiet,"  says  music  or- 
ganizer Sitha  Sum.  "We  thought  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  something  for 
the  parents."  East-West  Band  plays  a 
variety  of  music,  including  top  40s, 
folk  music,  and  tunes  from  the  '60s. 
The  Tree  Lighting  Ceremony,  which 


Father  Alfred  Boeddeker  bestowed  his 
blessings  and  good  cheer  at  the  tree  lighting 
ceremony  during  a  previous  Festival  of  Lights. 

begins  at  5  p.m.  on  the  17th,  is  the 
highlight  of  the  day's  festivities.  The 
lighting  of  the  tree  symbolizes  a  light 
of  caring  and  sharing  that  shines  out 
over  the  entire  Tenderloin  neighbor- 
hood," says  Feeser.  'That's  the  reason 
we  call  it  the  Festival  of  Lights." 

After  the  tree  is  lit,  certificates  from 
the  Mayor's  office  will  be  presented  to 
the  winners  of  the  Building  Decorating 
Contest.  The  winners  of  the  contest 
will  be  chosen  by  a  distinguished  panel 
of  judges  comprised  of  residents  of  the 
Tenderloin,  city  officials,  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department 
and  representatives  of  the  local  media. 

The  Festival  of  Lights  is  also  organiz- 
ing excursions  to  San  Francisco  Genera! 
Hospital  on  Christmas  Eve  and  Christ- 
mas Day,  to  spread  the  light  of  caring 
to  the  most  needy.  "We  will  be  visiting 
the  mental  health  ward,  the  AIDS 
ward,  and  other  people  who  are  lonely," 
Don  says.  "It  is  not  an  experience  to 
be  missed."  If  you  are  interested  in 
joining  the  visiting  group,  call  Don 
Feeser  at  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition,  474-2164. 


Holiday  Happenings 


Thursday,  December  15: 
EXITheatre:  "The  Gift  of  the  Mogi,"  musi- 
cal play  based  on  the  O.  Henry  story. 
366  Eddy  St  ,  Dec.  15-18,  8:00p.m  Free. 

Saturday.  December  17: 
Make  Holiday  Decorations:  Bring  own 
material  or  use  museum  supply  of  pine 
boughs,  holly  and  ribbons  From  1-4  p.m. 
at  Randall  Museum,  199  Museum  Way  off 
Roosevelt  Way  on  Corona  Heights.  $2  fee. 
Children's  Yuletide:  Crafts  and  games  at 
Children's  Playground  in  Golden  Gote  Park 
on  Bowling  Green  Drive  from  2-4  p.m. 
Call  558-2332  for  details  Free. 
Garrison  Keillor  Christmas  Special:  A 
walking  tour  of  Copenhagen  and  its  holi- 
day traditions  with  a  series  of  short  mono- 
logues about  our  own  American  Christmas. 
On  KQED  88  5  FM  at  9:30  p.m. 
Fourth  Annual  Tenderloin  Festival  of 
Lights:  Over  2000  toys  in  a  giveaway  hosted 
by  Santa  Clous  at  1  p.m.  in  Boeddeker 
Park  Rec  Building.  Also  a  building  decora- 
tion contest  capped  by  tree  lighting  at  5 
p.m.  Free. 

Boedekker  Pork:  Free  toys  for  kids  younger 
than  12  Santa,  tool  Dec  17,  1.00  p.m. 

Sunday.  December  18: 

Golden  Gate  Park   Christmas  Concert: 

Celebrate  with  the  Messiah  and  a  com- 
munity sing-o-long.  At  the  Bandshell  from 
1  p.m  Free 

Monday.  December  19: 
Grocery  Giveaway:  Free  bags  of  groceries 
for  everyone.  At  Glide  Church,  330  Ellis 
at  Taylor,  8:30  a.  m.  -2  p.  m. 

Third  Annual  KRON-TV  Holiday  Sing-a- 
Long:  Listen  to  a  celebrity  choir  Public 
invited  to  contribute  canned  goods  for  food 
drive  for  families  and  seniors    At  Union 


Square  at  Geary  and  Powell  from  7-8  30 
p  m  Free. 

Tuesday,  December  20: 
City  Hall   Rotunda  Carolling:  Featuring 
children  from  San  Francisco  playgrounds. 
Begins  at  noon.  Free. 

Wednesday,  December  21: 

Children's  Christmas  Movie:  "Pmocchio," 

the  perennial  favorite  for  children  aged  6 
ond  up.  Mam  Library  in  the  Children's 
Room,  Civic  Center  at  3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  December  22  and  29: 
Seasonal  Favorites  Film  Series:  "Miracle 
Down  Under,"  an  Australian  Christmas 
story,  will  be  shown  on  22nd,  and  "Duck 
Soup,"  the  hilarious  Marx  Brothers  comedy 
on  29th.  Lune  Room,  Main  Library,  at  noon 
Free. 

Friday,  December  23: 

Toy  Distribution:  Free  new  toys  for  all 
children.  At  Glide  Church,  Ellis  and  Taylor, 
1-2  p.m. 

Saturdoy,  December  24: 

Glide  Church  Brunch:  Special  restaurant 

luncheon  for  all,  plus  fashion  show.  At  Glide 

Church  1 1  o.m.-l  p.m.  Free. 

Christmas  Eve  Turkey  Dinner:  Turkey  and 

trimmings  at  Martin  de  Porres,  225  Potrero 

St  near  16th,  from  noon-3  p.m  Free. 

Sunday.  December  25: 

Glide  Church  Christmas  Dinner:  At  330  Ellis 
at  Taylor.  8  a.m. -3  p.m.  Free. 
St.  Anthony's  Christmas  Dinner:  At  45  Jones 
at  Golden  Gate,  10 a.m. -6  p.m  Free. 
Christmas  Service:  At  Glide  Church  Sanc- 
tuary, Ellis  and  Taylor,  9-1 1  a.m. 
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First  SF  Cambodian  to  Go  Home 
Since  79  Tells  What  He  Saw 


by  Sophath  Pak 

More  than  70  Cambodian  refu- 
gees, eager  for  news  from 
home  and  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  peace  negotiations  between 
warring  Cambodian  factions,  gathered 
in  Angkor  Palace  Restaurant  on  Lom- 
bard Street  last  month.  They  were 
there  to  hear  from  local  restaurateur 
Son  Pok,  who  returned  recently  from  a 
trip  to  Cambodia,  and  from  Kim  Chea, 
owner  of  Battambang  Market,  who  met 
with  Cambodian  Prince  Sihanouk  in 
New  York  City  in  November. 

Pok,  owner  of  Angkor  Borei  Rest- 
aurant on  Mission  Street,  is  the  first 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Cam- 
bodian community  to  travel  to  Cam- 
bodia since  the  Vietnamese  invasion 
in  1979.  He  showed  videotaped  images 


of  his  two  week  trip  to  Cambodia, 
during  which  he  visited  Phnom  Penh 
and  Siem  Reap  near  Angkor  Wat. 

Pok  described  Phnom  Penh  as  a  city 
with  a  bustling  marketplace  now 
crowded  with  pedestrians,  bicycles  and 
vehicles— a  contrast  to  the  ghost  town 
it  was  under  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime, 
when  most  audience  members  were 
there  last.  "Life  in  Cambodia  is  much 
better  now,"  he  said. 

Pok  said  it  was  not  difficult  getting 
into  Cambodia  because  the  Phnom 
Penh  government  is  very  open  to  people 
wanting  to  visit.  In  the  video,  Phoung 
Long,  of  the  Cambodian  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  said  the  Viet- 
namese advisors  were  no  longer  in 
Phnom  Penh  and  the  Cambodian  people 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  rebuild 


Son  Pok  and  Kim  Chea 

their  country  themselves.  "So  everyone 
is  welcome,"  Phoung  said. 

Kim  Chea,  a  San  Francisco  leader  of 
FUNCINPEC,  a  pro-Sihanouk  group. 


said  that  he  and  other  FUNCINPEC 
leaders  met  with  Prince  Sihanouk  last 
month  when  the  prince  came  to  the  U.S. 
to  speak  on  the  Cambodian  situation 
at  the  United  Nations.  Kim  Chea  praised 
Sihanouk's  efforts  to  achieve  peace  and 
world  support  for  Cambodia. 

"Recognition  and  support  from  all 
international  organizations  will  help  to 
solve  the  Cambodian  problem,"  he  said. 

Father  Nazarin,  a  local  priest  well 
known  in  the  Cambodian  community, 
asked  what  kind  of  government  Sihanouk 
would  like  Cambodia  to  have  after  the 
Vietnamese  troops  completely  withdraw. 

Kim  responded  that  Sihanouk's  "five- 
point  plan"  included  a  one-party  ad- 
ministration that  would  gradually  be 
transformed  into  a  four-party  govern- 
ment to  include  all  four  Cambodian 
factions— the  Khmer  Rouge,  Khmer 
People's  National  Liberation  Front, 
Sihanouk's  Armee  Nationalist  Sihanouk, 
and  the  Phnom  Penh  regime  of  Hun  Sen. 


Liberal  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Speaks  at  Hastings  Law  School 


by  Jennifer  Abraham 

US.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry 
A.  Blackmun,  the  author  of  the 
1973  Roe  vs.  Wade  decision 
legalizing  abortion,  waxed  philosophi- 
cal about  the  Court's  growing  conserv- 
atism under  Reagan's  appointments  in 
a  speech  at  Hastings  College  of  the 
Law  in  November. 

Blackmun,  who  has  served  on  the 
Supreme  Court  for  18  years,  is  one  of 
the  three  liberal  justices  left  on  the 
Court,  all  of  whom  are  more  than  80 
years  old.  Should  they  retire,  President- 
elect Bush  could  appoint  justices  op- 
posed to  abortion  rights,  opening  the 
way  for  Roe  vs.  Wade  to  be  overturned. 


We  have  been  through  changing 
periods  before,"  he  said.  "Depending 
on  your  politics,  you  are  looking  for- 
ward with  optimism  or  despair.  The 
republic  will  survive.  It  always  has  and 
always  will." 

In  what  seemed  to  be  a  veiled  com- 
parison to  his  own  current  situation  as 
a  liberal  justice  watching  the  Court 
change  direction,  he  devoted  a  major 
portion  of  his  speech  talking  about 
Justice  Joseph  Story,  who  served  on  the 
Court  under  several  chief  justices  from 
1811  to  1845. 

Blackmun  quoted  Story  as  saying: 
"I  am  the  last  of  an  old  race  of  judges. 
I  sit  there  with  a  pained  heart." 


After  the  speech  Hastings  students 
gathered  around  Blackmun,  asking  for 
his  autograph  and  urging  him  to  stay 
on  the  Supreme  Court  four  more  years, 
thereby  preventing  President-elect 
Bush  from  appointing  a  more  con- 
servative justice  in  his  place. 

Blackmun  said  quietly  to  the  stu- 
dents: "It  gets  harder  every  year." 

He  also  refused  to  comment  on  his 


current  view  of  the  landmark  abortion 
decision  except  to  say,  "I  think  it  was 
the  right  decision  in  1973,  and  I  think 
it's  the  right  decision  today."  When 
approached  afterwards  by  Planned 
Parenthood  leaders  who  thanked  him 
for  writing  Roe  vs.  Wade,  he  said  he 
still  receives  many  angry  letters.  "I 
need  all  the  comfort  and  support  I  can 
get,"  he  added. 


Heart  of  the  City 


FARMERS 
MARKET 


Public  Notification 

Non-Discrimination  Notice 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  or  handicap  in  its  vocational 
education  program  or  employment  practices  as  required  by  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
and  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  respectively.  In  addi- 
tion, the  lack  of  English  language  skills  will  not  be  a  barrier  to  admission 
and  participation  in  vocational  education  programs. 
The  vocational  programs  include:  business,  homemaking,  consumer 
economics,  and  industrial  technology. 

Students,  parents,  guardians  of  students  who  have  concerned  about  these 
regulations  should  contact: 


Roderick  Hong.  Director,  Title  IX  Coordinator 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

135  Van  Ness  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102  (415)  565-9201 


OPEN  WEDNESDAY 
FRIDAY  AND  SUNDAY 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 
At  Civic  Center 

FOOD  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 
FARM  FRESH  PRODUCE! 


NEW  HOURS! 
Open  6:30  AM  to  6  PM  Monday-Friday 
6:30  AM  to  1 :30  PM  Saturday 
Cardboard  &  Newspaper  6-9  only 


WEST  COAST  SALVAGE  &  RECYCLING  CO. 
350  Rhode  Island  St.  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
(415)  621-6200 


December  1988,  January  1989 
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Senior  Center's  New  Look 
Gets  A  Great  Reception 


by  Esther  Merer 

It  was  party,  party,  party  for  the 
North  of  Market  Senior  Services  at 
its  recently  remodeled  Francis  J. 
Curry  Center  at  333  Turk  Street.  Even 
the  autumn  weather  on  November  29 
cooperated  to  make  the  15th  anniver- 
sary festivities  a  gala  event. 

The  clear,  crisp  sunlight  shone 
through  the  brand  new  skylight  in  the 
social  hall,  which  was  festooned  with 
vividly  colored  balloons.  Decorating 
the  small  stage  were  striking  masks 
created  by  the  Cambodian  elders  who 
meet  at  the  center  for  art  workshops. 

A  large  crowd  reflecting  the  diverse 
population  that  uses  and  supports 
North  of  Market  Senior  Services  toured 
the  freshly  painted  and  renovated  fa- 
cility. 

Som  Phay,  a  Cambodian  community 
leader  who  attends  a  program  at  the 
center  said,  "It  felt  good  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  building  and  saw  that 
everything  was  fresh."  He  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  added,  "It's  like  spring." 


Mayor  Agnos  was  on  hand  for  the 
occasion.  He  recalled  that  his  first  social 
work  job  in  San  Francisco  had  been 
with  the  aged.  He  beamed,  shook  hands, 
and  kissed  several  absolutely  thrilled 
senior  women. 

"Congratulations— it  is  just  spec- 
tacular." he  said  of  NOMSS's  new  look. 
This  is  the  kind  of  facility  we  should 
have  all  over  the  city.  I  will  look  to  you 
for  advice  and  support." 

The  center  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
services  for  those  60  or  older,  including 
a  medical  clinic,  social  services  for 
frail  elders,  an  adult  day  program  for 
impaired  people  over  45,  socializing 
for  seniors,  alcoholism  treatment,  and 
hot  lunch  served  daily. 

Most  noticeably,  the  remodeling 
transformed  the  dining/social  hall  with 
the  addition  of  the  spectacular  skylight, 
and  revamped  the  clinic's  examining 
rooms  for  greater  privacy  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

The  daylight  is  really  impressive," 
said  Executive  Director  of  NOMSS 


Cambodian  seniors,  with  art  instructor 


Vera  Haile.  "NOMSS  moved  twice 
during  this  year  because  of  the  work  on 
the  building.  It's  great  to  be  back  here 
and  not  have  to  move  again.  The  place 
is  much  nicer." 

Francis  J.  Curry,  the  center's  name- 
sake and  founder,  also  came  to  the  party 
to  celebrate  the  renovations  for  which 
he  had  fought  for  15  years.  He  is  still 
a  member  of  the  board  of  NOMSS. 

Another  board  member,  Hazel 
Blackwell,  participates  in  many  of  the 
center's  activities  and  serves  as  om- 
budsman, staying  in  touch  with  con- 
cerns of  clients,  staff,  and  the  board. 


Mark  Knego  and  Mayor  Agnos  (rear) 

"1  have  never  seen  anyone  (at  NOMSS) 
who  was  not  kind  to  the  members," 
she  said.  "It  is  a  home  for  us.  I  live 
alone  and  this  is  my  home." 

In  honor  of  NOMSS,  the  mayor  pre- 
sented board  president  Joseph  Mignola 
with  a  certificate  proclaiming  Novem- 
ber 29  NOMSS  day.  The  agency  also 
received  a  certificate  of  honor  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

For  those  who  stayed  to  the  end  and 
suddenly  noticed  that  the  moon  rather 
than  the  sun  was  shining  through  the 
skylight,  the  agency  provided  escorts 
to  help  them  on  their  way  home. 


Loyal  Patrons  Hoist  A  Draft 
As  Hallowed  Irish  Pub  Closes 


by  Dennis  Conkin 

When  Frank  Ryan  got  off  the 
Greyhound  Bus  from  New 
York  ten  years  ago,  and  walked 
into  Herrington's  Pub  and  Grill  at 
§9  Jones  Street  with  a  few  bucks  in  his 
pocket,  he  found  a  job  and  a  family— 
and  despite  the  fact  that  he  quit  two 
times— he  always  came  back  to  tending 
bar  at  the  pub. 

But  on  December  10,  Frank  will  pull 
his  last  draft  of  Guinness  Stout  and  set 
it  on  the  horseshoe  bar  for  the  last 


thirsty  customer,  because  Herrington's, 
a  Tenderloin  establishment  that  was  a 
neighborhood  institution,  closes  its 
doors  forever. 

"It  really  was  a  club  of  human  kind- 
ness. The  clientele  were  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  1  always  came  back  because  of 
the  ambience  and  the  customers.  It  was 
really  like  a  family,"  Ryan  said. 

When  told  the  news,  George,  a  pa- 
tron, exclaimed:  "Where  the  hell  am  I 
going  to  go  to  have  a  drink?  And  I 
don't  drink!  I've  been  coming  here  for 


ANNOUNCING 
OUR 

SENIOR  CITIZENS' 
PROGRAM 


With  Sizzlers'  special  discount  card,  Senior 
Citizens  can  purchase  items  from  the  Senior 
Citizens'  menu  or  the  regular  menu  and  get  20% 
off  all  day  Monday  and  all  day  Wednesday. 
Plus,  get  20%  off  2:00  to  5:00  PM  every  day 
(including  Sunday). 

This  discount  is  not  good  with  other  discounts 
or  coupons. 

This  program  is  available  at  the  San  Francisco 
Sizzler  at  Eddy  and  Leavenworth,  where  all 
profits  benefit  low  cost  housing. 

Ask  the  manager  for  your 
Senior  Citizens  card  today. 


Sizzler 

Steak  •  Seafood  •  Salad 

Eddy  and  Leavenworth  Streets 
San  Francisco 


52  years.  I'm  just  as  surprised  as  you 
are." 

Other  patrons  reacted  with  sadness 
and  dismay  to  the  long-rumored  closure 
of  the  huge  bar  decorated  in  an  Irish 
motif  of  shamrocks  and  over  a  hundred 
handpainted  Irish  family  crests  and 
other  Gaelic  paraphernalia. 

'There  are  plenty  of  other  bars,  but 
this  one  was  something  special,"  said 
Eileen  Waltrich,  a  three-year  regular. 
"It  used  to  be  the  old  stomping  grounds. 
It  was  close  to  home  and  the  bartenders 
had  great  personalities,"  she  said. 

Noted  for  its  lunches  as  well  as  its 
location,  over  the  last  several  years 
Herrington's  had  become  a  spot  for 
many  Tenderloin  service  providers  to 
meet  each  other  over  a  quick  bite  or  a 
.  beer  and  discuss  community  concerns. 

Barbara  Nabors-Glass,  co-director 
of  the  Income  Rights  Project,  com- 
mented on  the  pub's  famous  cheese- 
burgers. "We're  talking  about  grease 
on  a  spiritual  level,"  she  said.  'This 
was  always  a  place  where  agency  direc- 
tors met,  to  talk  and  to  plan  and  to 
just  get  away  over  lunch.  Some  of  the 
best  ideas  we  ever  had  came  at  Herring- 
ton's." 

"It's  so  sad,"  said  Lisa  Parsons,  nos- 
talgically, of  the  bar's  closing.  When 
Parsons  was  a  law  student  at  nearby 
Hastings  College,  she  would  attend 
meetings  with  community  leaders  and 


student  advocates  at  Herrington's. 
What  she  saw  on  the  streets  of  the  Ten- 
derloin and  what  she  heard  in  those 
meetings  at  Herrington's  changed  her 
life.  "I  was  going  to  be  a  corporate 
lawyer,"  said  Parsons,  now  a  public 
interest  lawyer  who  heads  the  S.F.  Bar 
Association  Homeless  Advocacy  Project. 

"Mad  Billy/'  a  15-year  veteran  em- 
ployee, well  known  for  his  wit,  his 
dancing  and  his  cooking,  has  seen  the 
bar  through  several  owners  and  the 
neighborhood  through  hard  times.  "It 
was  the  cardboard  carpets  and  the 
shopping  carts.  Things  got  worse  on 
the  streets.  The  economics  couldn't 
support  it,"  he  said. 

According  to  Billy,  when  he  started 
as  a  busboy,  Herrington's  was  often  so 
busy  that  there  were  three  waitresses 
and  a  couple  of  bartenders  working 
each  shift.  In  recent  months,  except 
for  lunches  and  the  periodic  Golden 
Gate  Theatre  crew  business  during  a 
stage  run,  the  bar  was  often  empty, 
with  just  a  handful  of  steady  regulars 
occupying  one  of  the  green  vinyl  bar- 
stools. 

While  the  bar  lights  are  dimmed  and 
the  laughter  is  hushed,  the  camaraderie 
of  the  patrons  and  staff  will  live  on. 
Plans  are  afoot  to  find  another  estab- 
lishment in  which  to  share  the  spirit 
that  was  found  at  Herrington's  Irish 
pub. 


"Pastime  Adult  Books"  Closes, 
Becomes  A  Thing  of  the  Past 

by  Regina  Marchi 


Neighborhood  residents  and  mer- 
chants are  sighing  with  relief 
now  that  Pastime  Adult  Books," 
formerly  "Frenchie's  K  &  T,"  is  gone. 
Gone  are  its  blinking  lights  and  lurid 
photos  from  the  crowded  corner  of 
Turk  and  Taylor  streets.  In  their  place 
are  carpenters  and  construction  trucks, 
as  the  building  at  101  Taylor  undergoes 
major  renovations. 

Owner  Dan  Lee  plans  to  "make  it  a 
nice  building,"  which  will  better  serve 
the  needs  of  the  community.  A  coffee 
shop,  neighborhood  stores,  or  offices, 
are  future  possibilities  currently  under 
consideration  for  the  site. 

Contrary  to  popular  specular  specu- 
lation, the  closing  down  of  Pastime 
Books  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  re- 
cent crack  busts  on  Turk  Street,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Cairns  at  Central 
Police  Headquarters.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  police  were  actually  in 
the  process  of  gathering  statistics  for  a 
Redlight  Abatement,  which  would 
have  put  Pastime  out  of  business:  "Be- 
fore we  could  close  them  down,  they 
closed  themselves  down. " 


Lee  said  he  purchased  the  building 
three  years  ago  from  bankruptcy  court 
on  the  condition  that  he  lease  to 
"Frenchie's  K  &  T"  for  10  years. 

Lee  found  this  sale  condition  unfor- 
tunate, but  inevitable.  For  three  years, 
he  tried  to  get  rid  of  "Frenchie's,"  re- 
named "Pastime  Adult  Books,"  but 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do. 

Finally,  on  November  23,  1988,  Lee 
entered  into  a  settlement  with  the  owner 
of  Pastime,  who  agreed  to  vacate  the 
property. 

Local  merchants  are  thrilled  to  see 
the  neighborhood  getting  cleaned  up. 
"I'm  absolutely  delighted  that  this  has 
happened,"  said  Phil  Faight,  a  local 
pub  owner.  "It's  part  of  a  general  wave 
of  progress  we're  making.  That  whole 
sleazy  crowd  is  gone." 

Faight,  who  recently  organized  an 
800-signature  petition  to  City  Hall  ask- 
ing for  stronger  anti-crime  measures  in 
the  Tenderloin,  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  there  are  now  two  more  foot  patrol 
cops  walking  the  blocks  of  Taylor  be- 
tween Market  and  Leavenworth  streets. 

"If  people  scream  and  shout  and  say. 
This  is  our  neighborhood,  and  we're 
not  going  to  let  dope  addicts  take  it 
over,'  we  can  get  places,"  said  Faight. 


LIVING 
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the  tender  side 


by  Lynn  Bratcher 

Happy  Kwanza,  Feliz  Navidad, 
Happy  Holidays!  It  was  really 
funny  to  witness  the  ASPCA,  the 
park  director  and  one  of  the  assistants 
trying  to  corral  two  stray  dogs  one 
night.  What  is  even  weirder  is  that  they 
never  caught  them;  the  dogs  got  to  stay. 
Squatters'  rights,  I  suppose.  As  I  passed 
through,  they  would  bark  at  me,  claim- 
ing their  territory. 

During  their  stay  they  do  what  ani- 
mals do  naturally .  .  Thev  may  have 
been  brother  and  sister,  and  Sis  might 
have  been  pregnant,  when  two  good 
Samaritans  came  and  adopted  them. 
They  had  just  been  groomed  by  Keith, 
who  by  the  way  would  like  to  thank 
all  of  you  who  brought  food  by  the 
park  for  the  dogs. 

What  intrigued  me  the  most  was  that 
these  two  dogs  decided  to  make  their 
home  in  the  park  in  the  Tenderloin, 
where  other  homeless  beings  congregate 
also.  They  knew  by  some  natural  in- 
stinct that  Boeddeker  Park  is  safe  refuge. 
It  is  also  good  that  two  pre-schools  still 
come  to  the  park  on  a  regular  basis, 
the  Tenderloin  Community  Childcare 
Center  and  the  Tenderloin  Childcare 
Center,  which  by  the  way  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  Macy's  Paddington 
Bear's  30th  birthday  party:  Go  TL  kids. 

To  pat  myself  on  the  back,  my 
daughter  Tianah  was  voted  onto  her 
school's  city  council  at  New  Traditions, 
an  alternative  public  school,  which  is 
one  of  the  top-rated  schools  in  the  city. 

Donna  Hall  of  the  Ramada  Renais- 
sance Hotel  held  a  fundraising  dinner 
for  Anne  Cooper  and  the  Tenderloin 
Community  Childcare  Center.  The 
evening  was  hosted  by  television  per- 
sonalities, Anne  Fraser  and  Ross 
McGowan  with  entertainment  by  Pete 
Escovedo  and  Michael  Pritchard.  There 
were  an  estimated  300  people  in  at- 
tendance. At  first  Keith  thought  he  was 
overdressed,  but  realized  he  was  quite 
underdressed— his  early  Xmas  request 
is  for  a  tie  for  formal  occasions.  The 
Ramada  is  on  our  side,  hiring  from  the 
community.  We  appreciate  all  of  the 
generous  things  you  and  your  employ- 
ees volunteer  to  do  for  the  community. 

Happy  Birthday  to  Khanh  Tran,  15 
on  Dec.  16.  Also  on  or  about  Dec  7 


1941,  not  only  were  there  powerful 
explosions  going  on  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
but  one  of  our  own  made  a  little  explo- 
sion of  his  own — ever  Iovin'  Keith  Grier 
is  turning  like  the  finest  of  all  wines. 

The  "Facts  on  Crack"  drug  recovery 
program  held  its  first  birth  (Gradua- 
tion) last  month.  Over  20  people  com- 
pleted the  first  stage  of  recovery  from 
crack  addiction  since  the  program 
started  in  February.  Let  me  again  con- 
gratulate all  of  you:  J.B.  Saunders, 
Charles  Amerson,  Jessie  Prim,  Langston 
O.  Harris,  Phillip  Stone,  Maurice  Banks, 
Carol  Ritschell,  Francine  Johns,  Doro- 
thy Burns,  Ras  Jamaal,  Dana  Ander- 
son, James  Winkfield,  Linda  Odom,  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  Lawson  Thomas,  Joseph 
Herbin.  Welcome  to  the  folks  in  the 
next  generation.  There  are  so  many 
people  (the  "placenta")  who  are  willing 
to  support  you  in  your  struggle  from  the 
hellish  dependency.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  editors  of  this  publication 
for  the  Vietnamese  translation  of  the 
Facts  on  Crack  information  in  the  last 
issue.  The  need  for  widespread  educa- 
tion is  so  important.  This  drug,  like  so 
many  other  substances,  is  abused  by 
people  regardless  of  color  or  social 
class.  21st  century,  here  we  come,  with 
the  TL  leading  the  way! 

Nancy  Russell  is  extremely  happy 
these  days;  some  are  wondering  why? 
After  many  years  of  waiting,  Puthera 
and  Tho  have  decided:  to  apply  for 
U.S.  citizenship!  Yeh! 

Louise  Revering— glad  your  eye  sur- 
gery was  successful  so  you  can  read  my 
column. 

A  warm  welcome  from  the  Tenderloin 
to  Tina  Rosking,  a  new  job  developer/ 
ESL  teacher  at  VYDC. 

Harold,  a  youth  worker  at  VYDC, 
left  his  heart— where?  Inquiring  minds 
want  to  know.  Loretta  Veragra,  new 
staffer  at  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clin- 
ic, it  was  a  pleasure  meeting  you,  and 
I  hope  our  paths  cross  again  in  the 
very  near  future.  Why  didn't  Hamilton 
and  Helen  register  to  vote? 

Ja'Net  at  the  park  needs  a  lot  more 
community  support! 

Wade  (Speedy)  Woods  is  back  in  the 
neighborhood  to  light  for  just  a  hot 
minute! 

Darrell  Smith  of  the  509  Cultural 
Committee  reminded  me  of  the  two  ex- 
hibits held  last  month,  paintings  by  Ira 
Watkins,  an  artist  from  Hospitality 
House  and  H.  Eugene  Foster  of  the 
S.F.  Art  Institute,  who  had  black-and- 
white  photographs.  Johanna,  who  has 
been  working  with  our  kids  in  the  TL 
on  the  mosaic  at  the  park  center,  says 
that  it's  now  finished  and  later  this 
month  will  have  a  celebration  to  show 
it  off.  The  Navy  Band  reappeared  on 
election  eve.  The  two  ladies  in  the 
group  were  fantastic;  I'm  sorry  I  didn't 
get  their  names.  It  was  early  enough 
in  the  day  for  everyone  in  neighbor- 
hood to  enjoy  the  party  atmosphere. 
Cynthia  Andrews,  head  teacher  of  TLC, 
and  her  brood  were  there  breakdancing, 
whirling,  and  twirling.  Others  I  saw 


BA  CAO  Vfi  VIEC  KHONG  KY  THI 


Hoc  khu  Thong  nhat  San  Francisco  khong  ky  thi  ve  chung  toe,  mail  da, 
quoc  gia  goc,  phai  (nam,  nu}  hoac  tang  tat  trong  cac  chuong  tririh  gia  due 
hudng  nghi^pjioac  tap  viec  ditoc  qui  diiih  mot  each  nghiem  chinh  chi&J 
©e  muc  VI  cua  Luat  Dan  quyen  nam  1964,  be  muc  IV  cua  Tu  chSnh  an 
ve  Giao  due  nam  1972  va  khoan  504  cua  Luat  Phuc  hoi  nam  1973.  Ngoai 
ra,  sll  kJiSng  thong  thao  anh  ngiT  se  khong  la  mot  tro'ngai  trong  \\\c 
nhan  vao  hoc  va  tham  gia  cac  chUong  trihh  giao  due  hiiong  nghifp. 
Chifdng  trinh  hOong  nghiSp  gom  co  cac  mon:  Kinh  doanh,  nf  cong  gia 
chanh,  kinh  te  tieu  thu,  ky  thuat,  thdc  nghiep,  va  ky  ngh$. 

Cac  hoc  sinh,  phu  huynh  va~giam  ho  lien  he  deii  nhilng  Sieu  khoah  nay 
xin  lien  lac  vbi: 


Roderick  Hong.  Director.  Title  IX  Coordinator 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
135  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102  (415)  565-9201 


The  Tenderloin  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Wu  Yee  Toy  and  Book  Mobile  in 
November  with  plenty  of  hoopla.  The  Book  Mobile,  otherwise  known  as  The 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  PeaceMobile,  will  stop  in  Boedekker  park,  every  Wed- 
nesday from  10:30  a.m.  ■  4:00  p.m..  for  the  next  six  months.  Children  and  parents 
can  borrow  bilingual  (English/Chinese)  books  and  educational  toys  for  up  to 
two  weeks. 

The  Mobile  also  offers  a  play  space  for  small  groups  of  children  to  read  and 
play,  or  to  sit  and  listen  to  bilingual  stories  on  tape.  This  space  is  also  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  meeting  space  for  parents,  who  may  want  to  discuss 
parenting  or  educational  issues. 

The  Mobile  is  sponsored  by  the  Wu  Ye  Resource  and  Referral  Center,  with 
help  from  the  Tenderloin  United  Community  Fund,  and  The  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Preschool  book  and  educational  toy  donations  can  be  made 
to  the  Wu  Ye  Resource  Center,  777  Stockton  Street,  room  202. 

— Regina  Marchi 


were  Nancy  and  Sherry  (not  missing 
a  beat).  Rick  Wilkinson,  and  Richard 
Livingston  walked  through  (I  think) 
and  a  host  of  others  who  left  their 
desks  to  party  for  a  minute.  Thanks  to 
Uncle  Sam  for  something  constructive 
for  the  people.  Michael  Anderson,  Dir- 
ector of  TLC  has  quite  a  menagerie: 
a  parrot,  salamander,  frog,  garter 
snake,  and  fish.  He  recycles  these  ani- 
mals from  his  private  collection  at 
home. 

Happy  birthday  NOMPC!  Among 
the  crowd  at  the  Planning  Coalition's 
10th  Reunion  were  former  staff  and 
board  members,  including  Ed  Dollak, 
Pat  Powers,  Nancy  Hampton  and  Helen 
Bean.  Henry  Izumizaki  showed  off  his 
famous  yo-yo  tricks  and  Adam  Gott- 
stein  did  some  great  singing.  Thanks  to 
all  the  friends  and  members  who  con- 
tributed or  helped  raise  funds  to  send 
this  organization  into  its  second  dec- 
ade—especially Flora  Harvey  and 
Jonathan  Runckel. 


The  winter  and  holiday  season  is 
here— we  know  that  our  TL  kids  will 
get  theirs,  the  seniors  too.  With  the 
new  administration,  things  might  get  a 
slight  bit  tougher.  We  can  see  that 
homelessness  has  spread  to  other  areas 
of  the  city  other  than  our  own.  Hey, 
property  owners  of  vacant  land,  why 
not  provide  portable  toilets  and  genera- 
tors to  provide  heat.  Others  donate 
tents,  cots,  sleeping  bags  and  blankets. 
We  all  know  people  cannot  afford 
places  to  keep  warm,  and  a  percentage 
don't  even  want  to.  Why  not  really 
put  the  extra  effort  into  allowing  people 
simple  creature  comforts  that  a  great 
majority  of  call  luxuries. 

Rev.  Glenda  Hope  and  Scott  Hope 
will  be  spreading  Christmas  cheer  on 
December  18  by  carolling  around  the 
Tenderloin.  Those  interested  in  adding 
their  voices  should  gather  at  6:00  p.m. 
that  Sunday  at  942  Market.  Also,  bring 
some  food  for  the  pot  luck  afterwards. 

Give  Praise  and  Thanks— and  it  will 
be  alright.  Peace  on  Earth.  Til  1989 .  .  . 
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Adults  Bravely  Seek 
To  Learn  Reading  Skills 


by  Miranda  Kolbe 

For  many  adults  who  are  illiterate, 
shame  is  an  even  bigger  obstacle 
than  their  inability  to  read.  Not 
so  for  Dorothy  Conley,  who  is  learning 
to  read  at  the  age  of  62  through  the 
help  of  Project  Read,  one  of  several 
literacy  programs  available  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. 

"I'm  not  ashamed  that  I  can't  read 
well/'  Conley  says.  "I  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  finish  my  education  past  the 
fifth  grade,  and  now  I'm  doing  that." 

Every  Saturday  morning,  Conley 's 
volunteer  tutor  Ann  Telthorst  visits 
Conley  at  her  Turk  Street  apartment. 
After  catching  up  on  the  week's  events 
and  going  over  bills  and  letters  to- 
gether, they  go  to  the  library  to  pick 
out  books  to  read.  During  the  past 
year,  Conley  has  read  about  such  di- 
verse topics  as  the  Gold  Rush,  Russia, 
China,  and  cats. 

"I  want  to  be  able  to  read,  so  I  can 
understand  street  signs  and  pay  my 
own  bills,"  Conley  says.  "I  also  want 
to  someday  go  back  to  school  and 
finish  my  education.  Maybe  1  could  be 
a  Project  Read  volunteer  myself." 

According  to  Judy  Peck,  volunteer 
manager  for  Project  Read,  many  adults 
who  can't  read  suffer  terribly  in  silence 
rather  than  reveal  their  secret  to  those 
who  could  help  them.  For  example,  she 
said,  she  received  a  call  recently  from 
a  woman  who  wanted  to  learn  to  read. 

"She  seemed  verv  scared  and  embar- 
rassed, whispering  into  the  phone,  "I 
have  to  tell,  I'm  40  years  old,"'  said 
Peck.  "She  came  in  the  next  day  for  her 
interview  and  told  me  she  had  cried 


after  making  the  call.  1  was  the  first 
person  she  had  ever  told.  Her  ex-hus- 
band, her  employers,  and  her  17-year- 
old  son  had  no  idea  she  had  trouble 
reading." 

Including  Project  Read,  there  are  four 
adult  literacy  programs  available  to 
Tenderloin  residents,  each  geared 
toward  a  different  set  of  needs.  The 
YMCA  Literacy  Project  at  220  Golden 
Gate,  specially  designed  for  those  whose 
native  languages  are  Cantonese  and 


The  Refugee  Women's  Program,  also 
located  in  the  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
YMCA,  offers  home  tutoring  in  ESL 
and  reading.  The  staff  members  there 
speak  Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  Lao, 
Cantonese,  and  Mandarin  and  accom- 
pany each  tutor  to  a  student's  home  for 
an  introductory  meeting.  After  that, 
tutors  teach  English  and  reading  entire- 
ly in  English. 

In  addition  to  tutoring  adults  in  their 
homes,  the  Refugee  Women's  Program 
also  offers  their  children  help  with 
homework  "when  their  parents,  who 
don't  speak  English,  can't  help  their 
children  themselves,"  says  Lien  Su,  a 
counselor  for  the  program. 

All  these  programs  are  free,  and  stu- 
dents can  enter  them  at  any  time. 


Dorothy  Conley  (left)  gained  a  friend  and 
Ann  Telhorst. 

Spanish,  teaches  reading  and  English  as 
a  Second  Language  (ESL)  to  those 
with  little  or  no  English  skills. 

Alemany  Community  College  Cen- 
ter offers  literacy  classes  in  a  formal 
classroom  setting,  while  Project  Read's 
300  volunteers  teach  basic  literacy  to 
English  speakers  in  their  own  homes. 


reading  skills  when  she  met  volunteer  tutor 


Despite  their  availability,  however,  all 
suffer  from  chronic  underenrollment, 
at  a  time  when  one  in  five  adults  in 
this  country  is  functionally  illiterate. 

Teachers  and  counselors  offer  various 
explanations  for  this  under-use  of  this 
valuable  resource.  Besides  being  em- 
barrassed about  being  illiterate,  many 


adults  may  be  discouraged  from  study- 
ing reading  because  it  takes  time  to  be- 
come literate. 

Another  factor  that  discourages 
adults  from  learning  to  read  is  that 
they  have  far  more  responsibilities  than 
school  children  do. 

"If  you  have  a  family  and  you  have 
a  job,  you  may  not  have  the  time  or 
the  motivation  to  go  down  to  a  struc- 
tured classroom  setting  and  learn  to 
read,"  says  Quince  Gilbert,  who  has 
worked  to  increase  Project  Read's  enrol- 
ment in  the  Western  Addition. 

He  adds  that  minorities  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  go  to  the  library,  "which  is  per- 
ceived as  a  bastion  of  the  white 
middle-class,  to  go  through  the  initial 
screening  process.  Add  to  this  that  the 
vast  majority  of  volunteers  are  white, 
educated  persons.  That  may  make  it 
difficult  for  the  two  to  make  a  connec- 
tion, to  feel  comfortable  with  one 
another." 

He  recommends  combining  Project 
Read's  expertise  with  recruitment  of 
volunteers  from  the  prospective  stu- 
dents' neighborhoods.  "I  think  you'll 
see  more  success,"  he  says. 

For  Hispanics,  according  to  Tim 
Walsh,  who  runs  the  YMCA's  literacy 
program,  enrollment  may  be  low  be- 
cause of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Reform  Act.  "Many  Hispanics 
living  in  the  Mission  are  afraid  to  leave 
their  neighborhood,  much  less  come  up 
here  to  a  place  where  they're  afraid 
they'll  be  documented,"  Walsh  says. 

But  even  though  drawing  adults  into 
reading  programs  can  be  difficult, 
teachers  of  literacy  reap  special  re- 
wards. 'When  I  finish  a  class,  and 
things  have  gone  well,  there  is  a  feeling 
I  have  never  gotten  from  any  other 
classes  I  have  taught,"  says  Walsh, 
who  has  taught  in  different  academic 
environments  for  more  than  15  years. 
'The  students  will  all  come  up  to  me 
afterwards  and  shake  my  hand,  thank- 
ing me  for  the  work  I've  done." 


A  Clean,  Well-Lighted  Place 
For  TL  Kids  to  Do  Homework 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

Many  Tenderloin  school  children 
cannot  find  space  in  their 
cramped  apartments  to  do 
homework.  Some  do  not  know  enough 
English  to  understand  their  assign- 
ments, while  others  are  placed  at  grade 
levels  that  are  too  hard  for  them. 

Help  is  available  for  these  kids, 
however,  at  the  Southeast  Asian  Chinese 
Church  and  Study  Center  at  348  Jones 
Street.  On  Monday  through  Thursday 
nights  between  6:00  and  8:30  p.m., 
some  20  or  30  children  can  be  seen 
earnestly  studying  their  homework  as- 
signments with  the  help  of  volunteer 
tutors. 

Tenderloin  kids  like  Laotian  Boun 
Ma,  13,  thought  the  center  was  only 
fun  and  games,  but  ended  up  finding  it 
a  great  study  resource.  "Before  1  knew 
it,  I  was  running  here  after  dinner 


every  night  to  get  help  with  my  home- 
work," says  Boun.  "I've  only  been  in 
America  two  years,  so  I  could  not 
understand  what  to  do.  The  teachers 
at  Francisco,  my  school,  don't  have 
too  much  time  to  help  me.  I  really 
didn't  care  what  happened  in  school 
before  I  came  here  to  the  center.  I 
just  played  around.  Now,  the  tutor 
helps  me  a  lot,  especially  with  English 
and  math.  My  parents  don't  criticize 
me  so  much  now  either,  because  I'm 
getting  better  grades!" 

Tutor  David  Tran,  18,  finds  his 
Vietnamese  language  skills  come  in 
handy  at  the  center.  "It's  really  nice 
to  work  with  the  kids  because  they  are 
so  friendly  and  easy-going,"  he  says. 
They  really  want  to  learn  and  know 
they  have  to  catch  up  with  the  native 
speakers  in  school,"  he  says.  'They  in- 
spire me  a  lot.  Maybe  I  will  be  a  math 
teacher  when  I  finish  school  myself." 


Mike  DiTaranto,  program  director 
of   the  center,   takes  a  no-nonsense 

approach  to  studying.  "Study  center 
hours  are  when  we  really  mean  busi- 
ness in  this  center,"  he  says.  "If  you 
don't  have  an  assignment  or  are  not 
serious  about  doing  the  one  you  have, 
you  are  out  the  door.  No  arguments." 

Founded  two  years  ago  by  Director 
David  Warkentien,  the  Southeast  Asian 
Chinese  Church  is  funded  by  a  co- 
alition of  church  groups  as  an  urban 
ministry  and  the  Jones  Street  center 
represents  a  new,  pragmatic  brand  of 
Christian  activism.  Di  Taranto  empha- 
sizes that  the  Christian  activities  are 
completely  separate  from  the  study 
center's. 

In  addition  to  the  study  center,  the 
center  also  offers  such  recreational  ac- 
tivities as  pool  and  ping  pong,  as  well 
as  the  chance  to  socialize  and  make 
new  friends. 

Its  newest  program,  called  CORE 
("Centered  on  Relationships")  reaches 
out  to  troubled  youth,  kids  DiTaranto 
describes  as  "too  wild  and  upset  for  the 
study  center  or  the  regular  recreational 
programs.  Sometimes  the  first  time  we 
see  them,  they  are  on  the  run  from 
parents  or  the  police.  They  need  special 
help  with  building  trust  and  basic  values 
clarification  while  getting  them  to  see 
their  social  responsibilities." 

DiTaranto  added  that  the  center 
needs  more  Southeast  Asians  to  volun- 
teer, especially  to  help  coordinate  the 
youth  programs  with  the  wishes  of 
parents  who  don't  speak  English. 


"Call  and  compare" 
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Getting  help  with  homework  at  the  study 
center. 

The  center  has  already  added  another 
location  on  Leavenworth  Street  and 
hopes  to  grow  again  in  the  coming 
year  as  more  volunteers  are  found  for 
what  is  a  tremendous  need  in  the  Ten- 
derloin youth  community. 

"We  didn't  realize  until  we  started 
this  service  two-and-a-half  years  ago 
just  how  great  a  demand  there  was  for 
this  kind  of  thing,"  says  DiTaranto. 
"The  children  really  want  to  learn,  but 
the  schools  are  in  crisis.  There  is  just 
no  way  they  can  deal  with  the  popu- 
lation we  have  here  right  now." 

Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a 
tutor  or  volunteer  for  these  programs 
can  call  776-8986. 
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Refugees  Give  and  Receive  Mutual 
Support  at  Tenderloin  Agency 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

For  a  newly  arrived  refugee  who 
has  not  yet  mastered  English, 
everyday  tasks  like  operating  an 
automatic  teller  machine  or  catching 
the  proper  bus  can  be  a  nightmare.  But 
a  recently  funded  organization,  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Association  Council, 
offers  newcomers  a  helping  hand. 

Located  in  the  4th  floor  of  the  Central 
YMCA  at  220  Golden  Gate,  the  council 
provides  language  and  escort  services 
and  holds  workshops  on  topics  such  as 
how  to  open  a  bank  account,  apply  for 
a  job  or  fill  out  income  tax  forms. 

The  Council's  services  are  not  limited 
to  the  new  arrivals.  "You  can  be  here 
for  ten  years,  have  a  current  job  and 
still  be  eligible  as  a  client  in  this  place," 
said  council  Resource  Specialist  Andrew 
Lam. 

Currently,  many  of  their  clients  are 
asking  for  assistance  in  organizing  their 
personal  finances,  according  to  council 
Dirctor  Nguyen  Nguyen.  Teaching 
working  people  about  credit  and  how  to 
save  and  budget  money  is  important, 
Nguyen  said,  because  it  helps  build 
a  "stronger  career-oriented  worker  in 
the  community.'' 

By    helping    individuals,  MAAC 


benefits  the  community  as  a  whole, 
Nguyen  said.  "When  the  workers  are 
stable,  the  community  will  become 
more  stable,"  he  said.  There's  a  direct 
tie  between  what  we  do  here  in  terms 
of  support  services  to  our  clients  and 
the  whole  community  benefitting  in  the 
long  run." 

Nguyen  added  that  the  council's  work 
in  letting  people  know  about  opportuni- 
ties for  higher  education  helps  develop 
a  group  of  leaders  who  have  gone  to 
college  and  who  then  can  give  some- 
thing back  to  the  community. 

Nguyen  thinks  it  is  important  for 
refugee  agencies  to  focus  on  provid- 
ing more  than  direct  services.  "When 
you  train  people,  they  go  out  and  do 
their  job,  and  that's  it,"  he  said.  'They 
vanish.  There  (needs  to)  be  a  shift 
from  employment  and  training,  which 
is  something  temporary,  to  long-term 
community  development." 

Nguyen  does  not  want  his  group  to 
rely  too  heavily  on  grants  and  hopes 
to  make  it  more  self-sufficient  by  oper- 
ating the  organization  like  a  business 
and  marketing  some  of  the  information 
they  have  access  to. 

"In  the  business  world,  information 
is  valuable,"  he  said.  "We  can  sell  in- 
formation to  private  and  even  to  non- 


MAA  Counci  staffer  Thai  Khuoc  teaches  newly  arriving  refugees  the  art  of  operating  an 
automatic  teller. 


profit  organizations  and  use  that  as 
revenue  to  operate  and  support  our 
staff." 

Specifically,  Nguyen  hopes  to  pro- 
vide consultant  services  to  business 
firms  who  might  want  to  trade  with 
Southeast  Asian  countries  or  the  South- 
east Asian  business  community  in  the 
United  States.  Increased  interaction  be- 
tween the  Southeast  Asians  and  the 
larger  community  will  benefit  both 
groups,  Nguyen  said. 

"Private  corporations  will  need  the 


language  services  to  teach  their  market- 
ing executives  how  to  deal  with  South- 
east Asians,"  he  said.  "They  need  to 
know  about  the  culture  and  business 
mentality  and  how  to  do  business  with 
Southeast  Asians." 

In  the  past,  Nguyen  said,  many  re- 
fugee groups  have  given  such  informa- 
tion away  for  free.  But  now,  he  says, 
"Times  have  changed— we  are  getting  a 
little  bit  more  sophisticated  and  we 
know  how  to  sell  information." 


TL  Times'  Softball  Team  Grabs 
Media  League  Championship  '88 


by  Red  Sachs 
Times  Sports  Editor 

On  October  2,  the  Tenderloin 
Times  softball  team  pulled  out 
a  history-making  triple-header 
sweep  at  Parkside  Stadium  to  capture 
their  first  Media  League  championship. 
Most  observers  credited  sophomore 
Manager  Jody  York's  skillful  use  of  his 
players  and  owner  Rob  Waters'  "hands- 
off"  policy  for  the  team's  unprecedented 
comeback.  Veteran  hitting  star  Otto 
Lepori  summed  up  feeling  in  the  Times 
clubhouse  when  he  said,  "Somebody 
had  to  take  all  the  dirty  work  and  re- 
sponsibility of  being  coach,  so  Jody 
can  have  the  glory,  too."  Lepori  and 
long-time  Times  slugger  Joe  Wilson 
were  always  ready  to  aid  York  with 
valuable  advice. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Times  posted  the  Media  League's  best 
regular  season  record  (11-4)  to  earn  top 
seeding  in  the  playoffs.  The  key  was 
team  play,  especially  in  the  field  where 
Ferd  Posas  took  over  at  shortstop  and 
'87  Rookie-of-the-Year  Debbie  Keene 
mastered  a  variety  of  spots.  A  career- 
ending  injury  moved  Diana  Hartman 
to  the  front  office,  allowing  the  Old 
Red  Head  to  take  over  as  catcher. 

Early  playoff  games  went  well,  with 
Times  taking  the  first  three  by  a  com- 
bined score  of  94-11.  Pitcher  Jeanne 


Gibson  moved  to  the  outfield  where  her 
surprising  speed  made  her  an  outstand- 
ing sub  for  Gold  Glove  winner  Dave 
Brigode.  Superb  lead-off  hitter  Randy 
Keene  also  starred,  catching  and  throw- 
ing, in  the  outfield. 

Arch-rival  Potrero  View  handed  the 
Times  its  first  loss  of  the  double-elimina- 
tion tournament  to  set  up  the  climactic 
triple-header.  The  first  game  against 
Media  Alliance  was  a  squeaker.  The 
Times  led  all  the  way  but  M.A.  kept 
coming  back,  riding  high  on  emotion 
from  the  loss  of  veteran  first-baseman 
Steve  Kayfetz  (Kayfetz,  a  former  Ten- 
derloin resident  and  prize-winning 
photographer,  died  suddenly  on  Sept. 
13  at  age  37.)  The  Times  held  on  for  a 
17-16  win,  paced  by  David  Jensen's 
three  hits  and  three  RBI's.  The  second 
game  was  a  see-saw  battle,  with  Times 
overcoming  deficits  of  2-1  and  6-4 
before  besting  the  Potrero  View  13-10. 

In  the  final  showdown,  pitcher  Otto 
Lepori  spotted  the  View  an  early  8-0 
lead  before  clamping  down  for  seven 
shut-out  innings  while  Times  chipped 
away  for  a  dramatic  14-8  triumph.  The 
day's  scoring  was  marked  by  patient, 
consistent  hitting.  The  only  hit  longer 
than  a  double  was  Paul  Boden's  first- 
game  homer.  Outstanding  pitching, 
along  with  several  ringing  doubles, 
won  Joe  Wilson  honors  for  Best  Male 
Player  in  the  series.  Most  Valuable 


aarti  cooperative  hotel 

Do  you  want  to: 

•  learn  how  to  live  with  50  other  people  in  a  clean,  comfortable  cooperative  residential 
hotel  in  the  Tenderloin? 

•  build  o  friendly,  supportive,  democratic  community? 

•  learn  how  to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  your  own  building? 

•  help  keep  and  improve  affordable  housing  in  the  Tenderloin? 

Can  you: 

•  live  respectfully  with  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  people? 

•  be  counted  on  to  volunteer  five  hours  a  week  working  for  the  tenants'  cooperative? 

•  participole  in  meetings  without  talking  all  the  time  or  always  having  to  get  your  own 
way? 

Do  you  believe  that: 

•  Tenderloin  residents  can  work  together  democratically  to  control  their  own  housing? 

•  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  other  people  like  yourself 

•  you  con  work  with  others  like  yourself  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  lives? 

If  your  answer  to  these  questions  is  YES,  then  you  may  be  interested  in  living  ot  the  Aarti  Coopera- 
tive, 391  Leavenworth.  For  more  information,  come  to  a  Membership  Committee  meeting  on 
Wednesdays  at  7  30  p  m  or  attend  on  introductory  meeting  on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  eoch 
month 


Player  was  Marilyn  York,  who  drove 
in  several  key  runs  and  made  a  number 
of  exciting  plays  at  second  base. 

The  big  factor  was  the  outstanding 
play  of  our  women,"  said  Wilson, 
pointing  to  clutch  hitting  and  consistent 
defense  by  catcher /infielder  Maria 
Maitino  and  first-sacker  Mary  Rochells. 

"It  was  our  experience  in  playing  to- 
gether as  a  team,"  said  star  pitcher 
Jeanne  Gibson. 


Coach-of-the-Year  York  cited  the 
team's  depth.  "It's  a  great  feeling  to 
know  I  can  go  to  our  bench  without 
losing  anything  at  the  plate  or  in  the 
field,"  he  said. 

The  Potrero  View  was  gracious  in 
defeat.  Many  players  echoed  what 
seemed  to  be  a  popular  feeling  around 
the  league,  saying,  "If  our  team  can't 
be  the  champs,  we're  glad  the  Tender- 
loin Times  won.  They  deserve  it. " 


Heart  of  the  City 
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Homeless  Arrests  Continue 
Despite  Police  Promises 


continued  from  page  1 

my  client  for  almost  24  hours,  and  then 
cited  him  out  (released  him)." 

At  the  entrance  to  Golden  Gate  Park 
at  Haight  and  Stanyan  streets.  Skip, 
sitting  with  a  group  on  the  grass,  told 
the  Times  he  had  been  arrested  daily 
and  already  had  $1,300  in  outstanding 
fines  for  sleeping  in  the  park.  "The 
cops  are  turning  homeless  people  into 
criminals,"  he  said.  Explaining  why  he 
stayed  in  the  park  rather  than  city- 
funded  shelters.  Skip  said:  "I'd  a  lot 
rather  sleep  under  the  stars,  than  some 
Patel  hell-hole  on  Sixth  Street. 

While  Skip  talked,  SFPD  Supervisor's 
car  #25  stopped  and  police  arrested 
two  more  people,  one  man  who  had 
been  sitting  on  the  grass  drinking  cran- 
berry juice  and  another  who  had  been 
sitting  on  a  bench. 

When  asked  to  respond  to  allegations 
of  police  bad  faith,  Sgt.  Jerry  Senkir, 
SFPD  Public  Affairs  Officer,  stated 
arrests  in  Golden  Gate  Park  were 
happening  "because  of  complaints" 
and  that  "sleeping  or  camping  in  the 
Park  were  still  illegal  under  the  park 
code." 

As  to  the  arrests  for  panhandling 
on  Powell  Street,  Senkir  denied  any 
general  order  to  clean  up  the  area. 
Despite  Chief  Jordan's  press  conference 
statement  that  merchants  were  going  to 
have  to  learn  that  the  police  couldn't 
respond  to  random  complaints  about 
homeless  people  and  force  them  to 
move  unless  a  crime  was  being  com- 
mitted, Sgt.  Senkir  claimed  that  pan- 
handling was  illegal.  "When  they  get  a 


letters 


continued  from  page  2. 

Wasteful  Plan  for  Civic  Center 

Editors, 

Please  allow  me  to  voice  my  indignation 
at  the  proposed  plan  for  the  Civic  Center 
Park. 

Could  not  that  money  be  better  spent 
creating  decent  housing  for  the  homeless 
rather  than  spent  on  the  proposed  project 
which  doesn't  help  the  homeless  at  all,  it 
will  just  make  them  move  from  one  public 
place  to  another. 

Even  if  it  were  not  so  idiotic  in  face 
of  the  homeless  situation  it  would  be 
idiotic  from  the  standpoint  of  wasting 
monies  in  face  of  the  reality  of  our  city 
deficit.  From  an  esthetic  point  of  view,  the 
proposal  sounds  like  the  city  plans  to  replace 
the  beautiful  park  with  a  parking  lot,  and  as 
for  their  claim  that  it  will  provide  a  space 
for  ceremonials,  lest  we  forget.  City  Hall 
is  neither  Buckingham  Palace  or  the  White 
House,  despite  what  Lady  Di  used  to  want 
to  believe. 

1  do  hope  that  the  supervisors  will  put 
their  efforts  behind  defeating  this  moronic 
and  wasteful  idea. 

Bob  Hawes 


complaint  from  a  merchant,  they  have 
to  respond,"  he  said.  When  asked  re- 
peatedly why  police  officers  were  still 
telling  some  people  on  Powell  to  move 
on  and  what  legal  right  they  had  to  do 
this,  Senkir  said  that  cops  were  merely 
"talking  to  people." 

False  Promises? 

The  Police  Resolution  enacted  in 
November  restated  SFPD  Order  D-6. 
which  grew  out  of  the  1986  settlement 
of  a  lawsuit  by  the  ACLU  in  regard 
to  street  sweeps  of  homeless  people 
in  1984.  In  October,  a  survey  of  284 
homeless  people  in  San  Francisco  by 
the  Coalition  on  Homelessness  showed 
that  many  of  the  protections  agreed  on 
in  1986  were  being  ignored  by  the  S.F. 
Police  Department. 

The  homeless  groups,  working  with 
the  ACLU,  were  able  to  recruit  direc- 
tors of  many  agencies  serving  the 
homeless  to  testify  on  the  need  for  a 
resolution  before  the  Police  Commission 
in  early  November. 

"Adoption  of  this  resolution  protec- 
ting the  dignity  of  San  Francisco's 
poorest  of  the  poor  reflects  the  dig- 
nity of  us  all,"  testified  Jeanne  Zarka 
Brooks,  executive  director  of  St.  An- 
thony Foundation.  "What  we  ask  of 
police  is  a  consistent  and  appropriate 
response  to  a  legal  activity,  one  that 
does  not  make  the  homeless  feel  crimi- 
nal for  not  having  a  home  " 

The  police  information  bulletin  says 
officers  "are  obliged  to  treat  all  per- 
sons equally,  regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic or  living  conditions"  and  notes 


Organize  Prostitution? 

Editors, 

Recently  reading  about  the  crack  sales 
on  Turk  Street  and  the  L.A.  Area  Gangs 
gives  one  a  chill  down  the  spine.  What  has 
happened  to  this  city?  Carl  Menninger  said 
that  the  Americans  never  got  over  playing 
Cowboys  and  Indians,  but  are  these  people 
Americans?  We  have  developed  into  a 
'Shoot  'em  up  society.'  We  must  change  our 
thinking  and  dig  in  to  help  the  Police  and 
the  Mayor  and  they  must  help  us.  Situations 
like  this  must  be  licked. 

Perhaps  trying  the  Kobans  (Japanese 
police  houses)  that  are  operated  so  success- 
fuly  throughout  Japan  would  help  in  the 
Tenderloin  to  be  operated  twenty  four  hours 
a  day. 

It  brings  one  to  think  that  perhaps  a  cam- 
paign to  organize  prostitution  would  help. 
The  girls  would  have  free  medication  and 
check  ups  and  would  not  have  to  go  out 
in  the  streets  to  yell  and  scream  from  dusk 
until  dawn,  disturbing  the  hotel  guests  and 
apartment  residents.  No  doubt  a  couple  of 
organizations  would  be  against  this  sugges- 
tion, but  lets  face  reality.  Times  have 
changed  and  all  groups  must  do  some  re- 
shuffling. 

Enid  Leuthold 


China  Gate  Restaurant 


Vegetarian  and  Noodle  Dishes  Available 
Expanded  Lunch  Menu 

— DINE  IN  OR  TAKE  OUT- 
LUNCH  SPECIAL  12.99  to  $3.50 

Includes  Soup  of  the  Day 
Breakfast  now  served  7AM- 10AM 
BANQUETS  AVAILABLE 

O'FARRELL STREET 


□ 


215-217  Taylor  St. 
(Across  from  the  Hilton) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94 102 
Tel.-  (415)921-8868 


Vblus  g  


EDDY  H 
I  1 


Open  7  Days  a  Week 
from  7AM -9  30PM 


Homeless  people  report  they  ore  still  told  to  "move  along"  by  police,  despite  a  Police 
Commission  Resolution  on  homeless  rights. 


that  "vagrancy"  (inability  of  people  to 
financially  support  themselves)  is  not  a 
crime.  In  addition,  it  says  a  California 
law  that  imposed  criminal  penalties  on 
people  for  loitering  or  wandering  in 
public  places  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Cleo  Meek,  spokesperson  for  the 
Homeless  Task  Force  and  formerly 
homeless  herself,  welcomed  the  new 
development  when  it  passed,  but  was 
skeptical. 

"I  am  not  impressed,"  she  said. 
They  are  still  harassing  homeless 
people.  This  is  a  law  that  has  been  re- 
peatedly broken  for  years  by  the  police." 

Homelessness  No  Crime 
In  the  Coalition's  October  survey  of 
284  homeless  people,  96  percent  of  those 
surveyed  said  they  had  been  ordered  to 
"move  along"  when  they  were  doing 
nothing  wrong,  and  70  percent  said  they 
had  been  arrested,  cited  or  threatened 
with  arrest  for  'loitering."  Half  of  those 
suryeyed  said  they  had  been  beaten  or 
brutalized  by  a  police  officer. 

While  talking  about  a  new  "spirit  of 
cooperation"  at  the  press  conference. 
Chief  Jordan  failed  to  respond  to  queries 
about  what  specific  actions  he  would 
take  to  ensure  that  the  new  bulletin  was 
followed. 

Referring  to  the  December  arrests  in 
the  Union  Square  area.  Parsons  charged 
that  "the  police  have  been  breaking  the 
law  when  they  arrest  or  cite  people  for 
non-aggressively  panhandling."  Begging 
is  not  illegal,  Parsons  said,  adding:  "It's 
when  a  person  (actively)  accosts,  that's 
what  constitutes  a  crime. 

The  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the 


Coalition  on  Homelessness  is  current- 
ly monitoring  police  activity  regarding 
the  homeless,  and  it  plans  to  conduct 
another  survey  in  a  few  months. 

When  asked  what  homeless  people 
should  do  if  they  felt  their  rights  were 
being  violated,  John  Crew  of  the 
ACLU  said  that  it  was  important  to 
recognize  that  law  in  the  law  books 
and  law  on  the  streets  were  often  two 
different  things.  He  suggested  homeless 
people  try  reminding  officers  in  a  low- 
key  non-confrontational  manner  about 
the  bulletin  on  the  rights  of  home- 
less people. 

Crew  said  it  was  important  to  write 
down  all  of  the  information  on  what 
takes  place  in  an  interaction  with  a 
police  officer,  including  witnesses, 
badge  numbers,  and  who  said  what. 
He  stressed  that  it  is  fairly  easy  to  file 
a  complaint  with  the  Office  of  Citi- 
zens Complaints,  and  that  while  the 
OCC  has  no  enforcement  power,  he 
had  found  that  most  police  don't  like 
OCC  complaints  in  their  personnel  files. 

Parsons  encouraged  homeless  people 
encountering  police  harassment  to  con- 
tact the  Homeless  Advocacy  Project. 
"I  really  want  to  encourage  people  to 
start  coming  in,"  she  said.  "Too  many 
people  think  there  is  nothing  they  can 
do,  so  they  pay  fines  they  can't  afford 
or  miss  court  dates  and  get  warrants." 

The  Homeless  Advocacy  Project 
holds  twice  monthly  clinics  in  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  at  380  Eddy  Street  and 
a  regular  drop-in  service  for  homeless 
people  Monday  to  Wednesday  from 
12:00-3:00  p.m.  at  995  Market  Street, 
§915  (tel.  974-6541). 


Know  Your  Rights  on  the  Street  j 


Members  of  the  Deportment  ore  obligated 
to  treat  oil  persons  equally  regordless  of 
their  economic  or  living  conditions.  The 
homeless  en|oy  the  same  legal  and  indivi- 
dual rights  afforded  to  others.  Members 
shall  at  all  limes  respect  these  rights.  Home- 
less individuals  shall  also,  upon  request, 
receive  the  same  level  of  prompt,  cour- 
teous police  service  provided  to  other  resi- 
dents, workers,  and  visitors  in  San  Froncisco. 

Accordingly,  all  members  are  reminded  of 
the  following: 

1 .  SFPD  General  Order  D-6  stotes:  "All  per- 
sons have  the  right  to  use  the  public 
streets  and  ploces  so  long  as  they  are 
not  engaged  in  specific  criminal  activi- 
ty " 

"Vagrancy"  (inability  of  persons  to  finan- 
cially support  themselves)  is  not  o  crime. 
Presence  of  a  homeless  person  on  a  pub- 
lic street  or  sidewalk  or  in  a  public  pork, 
in  and  of  itself,  is  not  o  crime  The  Cali- 
fornia statute  (Penal  Code  Section  647(e)) 
that  imposed  criminal  penalities  on  per- 
sons who  loiter  or  wonder  about  in  a 
public  place  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional and  members  shall  not  arrest 
or  threaten  to  arrest  individuals  for  vio- 
lating this  provision. 

2.  Sf  PD  General  Order  D-6  further  states: 
"Factors  such  as  race,  sex,  sexual  pre- 
ference, age,  dress,  unusual  or  dis- 
shoveled  or  impoverished  appearance  do 
not  alone  justify  even  a  brief  detention 


or  a  request  for  identification  absent  in- 
dividualized suspicion  of  that  person's  spe- 
cific criminal  activity  according  to  the  test 
set  forth  (below).  Nor  can  generalized 
complaints  by  residents  or  merchants  or 
others,  justify  detention  of  any  person  ab- 
sent such  individualized  suspicion." 

"A  police  officer  may  briefly  detain  o  per- 
son for  questioning  or  request  the  person 
to  produce  identification  only  if  the  cir- 
cumstonces  known  or  apparent  to  the  offi- 
cer include  specific  and  articulable  facts 
causing  him  or  her  to  suspect  that  (!) 
some  activity  relating  to  crime  has  token 
place  or  is  occurring  or  about  to  occur, 
and  (2)  the  person  he  or  she  intends  to 
Stop  or  detain  is  involved  in  that  activity. 
Not  only  must  the  officer  subjectively  en- 
tertain such  a  suspicion,  but  it  must  be 
objectively  reasonable  for  the  officer  to  do 
so." 

"Circumstances  short  of  probable  cause 
to  moke  on  arrest  but  which  satisfy  the 
test  described  above  may  justify  on  officer 
in  briefly  stopping  a  person,  pedestrian 
or  motorist  for  questioning  and  the  brief 
stopping  and  questioning  of  such  person 
does  not  necessarily  constitute  on  arrest." 

"Mere  suspicion  or  'hunch'  on  the  port 
of  the  officer  is  not  sufficient  cause  to  stop 
and  question  a  person  or  demand  identi- 
fication even  though  the  officer  is  octing 
in  good  faith." 

3.  Searches  conducted  by  members  shall  be 
consistent  with  all  department  policies  ond 
federal  and  state  constitutional  standards 
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Tragic  Increase  in  Homeless 
Deaths  on  Streets  of  SF 


continued  from  page  1 

dead  on  Christmas  Day  1987  in  the 
newspaper  booth  where  he  worked  at 
998  Mission  Street.  Robert  Vancey,  38, 
iied  waiting  in  line  for  a  room  in  one 
>f  the  city-funded  homeless  hotels. 
Housing   advocates   attribute  the 
rastic  increase  in  homeless  deaths  in 
art  to  federal  housing  cutbacks  and  the 
emolition  and  conversion  of  thousands 
units  of  low-cost  housing  in  San 
rancisco.  Previously,  said  Housing 
\ttorney  Randy  Shaw,  low-income 
eople  had  a  roof  over  their  head.  Now, 
ley  are  dying  outdoors. 

Violence  Against  the  Homeless 

Among  the  16  people  who  met  vio- 
lent deaths  this  year  was  55-year-old 
Howard  Veasey,  an  amputee,  who  was 
stabbed  to  death  as  he  lay  on  a  couch 
m  a  South  of  Market  alley,  his  wheel- 
chair beside  him.  Another  was  Donald 
Daviau,  27,  who  was  shot  and  killed 
when  he  was  asking  for  money  in  North 
Beach  on  February  25. 

Citing  the  large  influx  of  homeless 
people  into  San  Francisco,  Police  Chief 
Frank  Jordan  said:  'The  increase  in 
homicides  is  not  really  surprising  to 
me."  He  went  on  to  say:  'The  great 
majority  of  the  crimes  among  the  home- 
less is  done  in  association  with  them- 
elves.  They  (the  homeless)  are  vying 
f  or  whatever  little  there  is  to  share." 

This  was  not  the  case  in  the  mur- 
der of  33-year-old  Clara  Leach,  who 
was  five  months  pregnant  when  she 
was  beaten  to  death  on  August  8  with 
a  metal  tennis  racket  by  a  man  who 
was  not  homeless. 

Of  the  16  murders  of  homeless  peo- 
ple this  year,  half  remain  unsolved  and 
the  killer  unknown. 

"The  increasing  violence  and  intoler- 
ance against  homeless  people  is  fright- 
ening, "  said  Bob  Prentice,  the  Mayor's 
Homeless  Coordinator.  Tf  nothing  else, 
it  shows  that  homeless  people  are  most 
vulnerable.  Usually  it's  perceived  the 
other  way — that  homeless  people  are  a 
threat.  But  it's  actually  homeless  peo- 
ple who  are  most  at  risk  of  violence.'' 

Other  homeless  people  died  from 
complications  stemming  from  injuries 
suffered  on  the  street. 

"Since  they  are  often  crime  victims," 
said  Dr.  Wlodarczyk,  "many  homeless 
people  have  been  hit  on  the  head, 
which  leads  to  seizure  problems.  It's 
dangerous  out  there  .  " 

The  coroner  listed  seven  cases  in 
which  homeless  people  took  their  own 
lives,  in  addition  to  five  cases  where 
suicide  was  a  strong  but  unconfirmed 
possibility.  Among  the  confirmed  sui- 
cides were  the  two  youngest  people 
to  die  this  year,  and  three  people  who 
killed  themselves  in  city-funded  home- 
less hotels. 

Cars  for  Homes 

The  Times  study  found  that  10  people 
died  in  the  vehicles  where  they  sought 
shelter,  a  sharp  increase  from  last  year. 
William  Hodges,  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition, was  burned  to  death  in  a  fire 
in  the  car  where  he  lived.  Floyd  Gard- 
ner commited  suicide  while  living  in  his 
V.W.  van  in  Potrero  Hill.  Thaddeus 
Hodges,  who  lost  70  pounds  in  the 
last  eight  months  of  his  life,  died  in  a 
van  parked  across  from  St.  Anthony's 
Clinic. 

Two  of  the  oldest  people  to  die  on 
the  streets  this  year— Michael  Varias, 
81,  and  Hollis  Cole,  75— passed  away 
in  their  van  shelters,  both  from  heart 
disease. 

Three  days  before  Cole  died  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  he  was  discharged  from  Mt. 
Zion  Hospital  after  an  overnight  stay 
for  treatment  of  severe  chronic  lung 
disease  and  end-stage  heart  disease. 
Seven  different  medications  were  found 
in  the  van. 

"If  he  needed  that  many  drugs,"  said 
Dr.  Wlodarczyk,  "he  should  have  been 
in  a  (hospital)  bed." 


Robert  Prentice  said  Cole's  case  in 
particular  contradicts  the  common  per- 
ception of  people  who  live  in  vehicles 
as  doing  so  by  choice.  "That  case 
underscores  that  vehicles  are  housing 
of  last  resort  for  many  people — not  a 
real  choice,"  said  Prentice.  "(Vehicles) 
are  no  place  to  live— especially  with  a 
history  that  frail 

Life-and-Death  Decisions 

The  Times  discovered  that  as  many 
as  9  of  the  deaths  in  1988  might  have 
been  prevented  if  different  decisions 
had  been  made  by  medical,  law  en- 
forcement and  shelter  personnel  re- 
sponding to  homeless  health  crises. 
Often,  homeless  people  are  taken  to 
shelters  or  jail,  instead  of  a  hospital. 

If  someone  is  discovered  lying  on  a 
sidewalk  or  street  comer,  a  city  net- 
work including  the  police,  ambulances, 
and  the  Mobile  Assistance  Patrol 
(MAP)  makes  crucial  medical  decisions 
about  the  person's  condition  and  where 
to  send  them.  Frequently  it  is  not  clear 
which  agency  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  that  person. 

The  Mobile  Assistance  Patrol,  which 
transports  people  from  the  streets  to 
shelters  or  hospitals,  has  only  one  van 
on  the  streets  at  a  time.  The  driver, 
trained  only  in  basic  first  aid,  doubles 
as  a  alcoholism  counselor.  Police  of- 
ficers also  receive  basic  first-aid  train- 
ing, but  the  department  issues  no 
written  policies  or  training  bulletins  to 
guide  officers  dealing  with  inebriated  or 
ailing  people,  according  to  Police  Chief 
Frank  Jordan. 

Because  shelter  spaces  for  public  in- 
ebriates are  usually  full,  said  Jordan, 
the  police  must  often  take  them  to  the 
"drunk  tank." 

Jerry  Harding,  who  was  found  on 
the  sidewalk  at  Eddy  and  Mason 
Streets,  died  of  a  cocaine  overdose  in 
the  drunk  tank  at  Central  Station.  Al- 
though the  arresting  officer  later  mis- 
takenly described  him  to  the  Times  as 
"just  another  drunk  to  me,"  Harding 
actually  had  no  alcohol  in  his  blood 
when  he  died. 

Chief  Jordan  said  that  cases  like  this 
happen  "once  or  twice  a  year.  .  We're 
no  doctors."  Because  of  a  lack  of  funds 
and  the  growing  size  of  the  population 
of  street  drinkers,  Jordan  added,  there 
probably  would  not  be  any  improve- 
ment in  the  police's  ability  to  prevent 
deaths  like  these. 

Paramedic  Joe  Gerusa  said  police 
officers  receive  no  training  to  tell 
whether  someone  is  on  drugs  versus  al- 
cohol. "That  is  extremely  hard  to  diag- 
nose," he  said.  "You  need  lab  results." 

Every  two  years,  police  officers  re- 
ceive 8  hours  of  first-aid  training.  Only 
one  hour  of  that  is  spent  on  how  to 
deal  with  alcoholics  (including  some 
role-playing),  hypothermia,  and  other 


Health  experts  say  the  living  conditions  of  the  homeless  contribute  to  their  poor  health — 
and  eorly  deaths. 


interrelated  health  conditions,  said 
Gerusa. 

"They  are  trained  to  evaluate,  not  to 
diagnose,"  said  Gerusa. 

Dr.  Wlodarczyk  was  critical  of  the 
extent  to  which  police  are  trained  to 
evaluate  ailing  street  people.  "If  finding 
people  on  the  street  is  a  frequent  prob- 
lem and  it  has  grave  consequences, 
they  need  more  training  than  that," 
he  said.  There  should  be  a  policy  about 
deciding  where  people  should  go." 

Sometimes  it's  not  clear  which  agency 
should  take  responsibility  for  a  home- 
less person  who  may  be  seriously  ill. 

When  police  were  notified  that  39- 
year-old  Kenneth  Schneider  was  lying 
halfway  underneath  a  parked  car  on 
Polk  Street  on  October  23,  they  called 
MAP  and  left. 

'The  police  should  have  called  an 
ambulance,  or  at  least  stayed  with  the 
man,"  said  Linda  Davis,  head  of  MAP. 

Jordan  said:  "I'm  glad  that  at  least 
they  (the  police  officers)  made  some 
decision." 

The  MAP  driver,  who  was  new,  took 
the  semi-comatose  Schneider  to  Oza- 
nam  Shelter,  where  the  coroner's 
report  said,  he  was  "reluctantly  ad- 
mitted." 


Even  though  Ozanam  is  for  people 
who  can  walk  in  by  themselves,  an 
Ozanam  staff  member  said  they  had  to 
drag  Schneider  inside,  where  they  laid 
him  on  a  mat.  There,  his  condition 
only  worsened,  and  Schneider  died  on 
his  way  to  the  hospital  an  hour  and 
a  half  later.  "He  never  should  have 
been  brought  inside  here,"  said  Tom 
O'Dell,  director  of  Ozanam. 

Ozanam  staff  call  their  shelter  "the 
city's  dumping  ground"  because  they 
handle  the  homeless  with  chronic  sub- 
stance abuse  problems  that  police,  hos- 
pitals and  other  shelters  may  be 
reluctant  to  handle. 

"There's  a  lot  of  pressure  on  us  to 
take  people  in  when  the  police  bring 
them  here,"  said  Joe  Hill,  shelter  direc- 
tor at  Ozanam. 

Yet  Ozanam,  site  of  5  of  the  6  deaths 
that  occurred  in  shelters  this  year,  is 
not  a  medical  facility  and  the  staff  only 
has  basic  first-aid  training.  "My  staff 
is  given  cases  they're  not  geared  to 
treat/  said  O'Dell. 

Revolving  Door 

Many  homeless  people  experience  a 
"revolving  door"  between  shelters,  the 
continued  on  page  11 


Demographics  of  Homeless  Deaths 


"John  Doe,  Mot  9,"  by  on  ononymous 
Ozanam  Shelter  resident,  from"Out  of  the 
Rain,"  published  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society. 


Coroner's  reports  do  not  give  an  accurate 
cross  section  of  the  homeless  population, 
nor  a  complete  count  of  homeless  deaths, 
according  to  medical  experts.  The  coroner 
reported  only  103  of  the  total  116  confirmed 
deaths  shown  in  the  Times  investigation. 

"The  coroner's  records  reinforce  the 
stereotype  of  the  alcoholic,  drug-abusing 
homeless  person,"  said  Dr.  Daniel  Wlodar- 
czyk. "But  these  are  mostly  the  hard-core 
street  people.  If  it  was  representative  of 
homeless  people,  there  would  be  more 
women,  higher  ages,  and  a  wider  spectrum 
of  diseases." 

By  law,  the  coroner  is  required  to  investi- 
gate deaths  of  San  Franciscans  which 
occurred  under  extraordinary  or  question- 
able circumstances— such  as  homicides, 
suicides,  "John  Doe"  cases,  solitary  deaths, 
cases  where  death  occurred  without  an 
attending  physician,  and  alcohol  and  drug- 
related  deaths. 

Thus,  the  coroner  records  deaths  of  that 
part  of  the  homeless  population  whose 
health  is  at  greatest  risk  and  who  face  the 
greatest  physical  threats  on  the  streets.  This 
explains  why  some  28  percent  of  homeless 
deaths  reported  to  the  coroner  were  for 
alcohol  or  drug-related  causes. 

The  coroner's  office  would  not  have 
records  on  a  homeless  person  who  died 
during  a  prolonged  hospitalization,  nor  one 
with  outdated  I.D.  showing  a  former 
address.  However,  some  of  those  deaths 
might  show  up  in  the  records  of  the  College 
of  Mortuary  Science,  which  handles  the 
remains  of  indigent  or  unidentified  ("John 
and  Jane  Doe")  San  Franciscans  and  people 
whose  families  were  not  known. 

This  year,  by  consulting  more  than  the 
coroner's  office,  the  Times  was  able  to  arrive 
at  a  more  accurate  total  count  of  homeless 
deaths.  The  Times  uncovered  an  additional 
13  deaths  of  homeless  people  from  records 
at  the  College  of  Mortuary  Sciences.  News- 
paper reports  and  interviews  with  staff 
members  of  various  social  service  agencies 
alerted  us  to  another  4  deaths  of  homeless 
people  who  possessed  I.D.  showing  a 
former  residence. 

In  addition,  interviews  with  medical  per- 
sonnel at  San  Francisco's  four  major  hos- 


pitals showed  an  estimated  75  unconfirmed 
homeless  deaths  last  year  in  hospital  wards, 
which  indicates  the  homeless  death  toll 
could  be  as  high  as  191. 


Coroner's  reports  are  windows  into  a  vio- 
lent and  lonely  world  that  otherwise  re- 
mains unseen  and  unheard.  The  Times 
analyzed  103  reports  released  by  the  coro- 
ner's office  for  homeless  deaths  occurring 
between  December  1,  1987  through  No- 
vember 30,  1988. 

1)  The  gender  and  racial  background  was  as 
follows: 

•  94%,  or  97,  were  male 

•  6%,  or  6,  were  female 

•  65%,  or  67,  were  white 

•  26%,  or  27,  were  black 
•4%,  or  5,  were  Hispanic 

•  3%,  or  3,  were  Native  American 

•  1%,  or  1,  was  Asian 

2)  The  average  age  at  death  was  41.  65%,  or 
67,  died  between  the  ages  of  30-49.  The 
youngest  was  21,  the  oldest  was  81. 

3)  Of  the  90  deaths  in  which  the  coroner 
has  determined  the  cause, 

•  28%,  or  25,  died  from  alcohol,  drugs 
or  a  combination  of  the  two 

•  13%,  or  12,  died  from  heart  disease 

•  18%,  or  16,  died  from  homicide 

•  12%,  or  10,  died  from  liver  disease 

•  11%,  or  10,  died  from  accidents 

•  8%,  or  7,  died  from  suicide 

•  6%,  or  5,  died  from  lung  disease 

•  2%,  or  2,  died  from  AIDS 

•  2%,  or  2,  died  from  other  diseases, 
such  as  pancreatitis 

•  1%,  or  1,  died  from  hypothermia 

4)  Of  the  99  deaths,  more  than  half  occurred 
in  the  Tenderloin  and  South  of  Market. 

•  47%,  or  48,  died  outside  on  the  streets 

•  10%,  or  10,  died  in  vehicles 

•  6%,  or  6,  died  in  city-funded  shelters 

•  6%,  or  6,  died  in  city-funded  home- 
less hotels 

•  3%,  or  3,  died  in  jail 

•  9%,  or  9,  died  when  they  were  released 
from  hospitals  while  possibly  still  ill, 
or  escorted  from  the  streets  to  places 
other  than  hospitals. 

—Sara  Colm  and  Josh  Brandon 
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Remembering  Ronnie  Hofer, 
A  Homeless  Man  Who  Died 


Among  those  who  died  on  San  Fran- 
cisco's streets  last  year  was  Ronnie 
Hofer.  48,  who  was  stabbed  and  killed 
on  February  22  in  McAuley  Park  at 
Larkin  and  O'Farrell  Streets.  "We 
knew  him  well/'  said  Lt.  McCarthy, 
chief  of  the  SFPD  Homicide  Division. 
"He  was  an  old-time  burglar. " 

Others  knew  Hofer  differently. 
"Ronnie  was  a  man  with  a  lot  of  pain 
in  his  life. "  said  Bob  Brady  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Harbor  Lights  Center.  "He 
was  trying  to  focus  his  pain  into  energy, 
but  I'm  not  sure  that  he  succeeded. " 
Brady  knew  Hofer  as  a  man  who  loved 
to  read.  "He  would  amaze  me  with 
things  he  would  allude  to;  he  was  so 


Lonely  night  on  Market  Street. 

knowledgeable."  Brady  remembered. 
"He  loved  to  go  to  the  library  and  read, 
but  his  vision  became  severely  impaired 
and  he  couldn  t  do  that  anymore. " 

Brady  described  Hofer  as  a  "lone 
wolf"  struggling  to  get  by.  "He  spent 
a  lot  of  time  alone,"  Brady  said.  "He 
felt  that  if  he  spent  time  with  people 
he'd  get  in  trouble.  He  put  himself  in 
a  corner  as  far  as  not  associating  with 
others. "  Hofer  had  just  gotten  approved 
for  SSI  when  he  died.  Brady  added. 

The  following  remembrance  was 
written  shortly  after  Hofer's  death  by 
Jo  Kreiter,  a  volunteer  at  the  General 
Assistance  Advocacy  Project,  where 
Hofer  received  services. 

Ronnie  Hofer  was  murdered  two 
nights  ago.  He  was  knifed  in  a 
park  by  some  unknown  predator. 
To  the  casual  observer,  Ronnie  was  just 
another  wino,  down  on  his  scene.  At 
a  glance,  you  could  tell  that  indeed  he 
had  given  up  on  making  his  way  back 
to  what  some  call  normal  society. 

Ronnie  lived  homeless  as  a  per- 
manent way.  I  guess  he  drank  booze 


as  medicine — an  attempt  to  ease  the  pain 
of  poverty.  His  homelessness  brought 
him  into  our  offices  a  few  months  ago. 
Early  last  week  he  came  back  with 
another  problem.  Like  so  many  people 
in  the  community,  Ronnie  was  having 
problems  with  welfare.  He  had  been 
discontinued  from  the  G.A.  program 
for  failing  to  document  his  residency. 
My  co-worker  was  going  to  represent 
him  at  a  hearing  next  Monday,  so 
Ronnie  would  have  a  chance  to  prove 
the  injustice  of  his  discontinuance. 

My  own  encounter  with  Ronnie  was 
not  full  of  laughter  and  ease.  1  met  him 
before  9:00  a.m.  on  Monday.  He  stood 
just  outside  our  gated  door  with  his 
buddy.  1  couldn't  take  much  time  with 
him  just  then  because  I  was  waiting  to 
escort  another  client  to  Glide  Church 
for  his  G.A.  orientation.  Ronnie  and 
I  talked  about  when  he  should  come 
back.  He'd  been  drinking  already,  and 
all  the  while  he  kept  asking  me,  "Hey 
pretty  girl,  can  you  help  me?" 

When  I  came  back  to  the  office  that 
morning,  Ronnie  was  waiting  for  help 
from  an  advocate.  He'd  had  more  to 
drink  by  this  time,  so  his  story  was 
difficult  for  me  to  follow.  The  gist  of  it 
was  that  he  had  been  discontinued  for 
not  having  an  acceptable  address.  He 
was  staying  at  a  shelter  for  some  of  his 
nights,  but  this  wasn't  good  enough 
to  keep  him  on  G.A.  I  called  his  worker 
and  she  agreed  that  if  he  brought  docu- 
mentation of  where  he'd  been  for  the 
last  two  weeks,  his  case  could  be  re- 
scinded. But  she  insisted  she  was  too 
busy  to  see  him  that  day — he  would 
have  to  wait  until  the  next  morning 
for  an  appointment 

Waiting  was  unacceptable  to  Ronnie. 
He  had  already  experienced  a  delay  in 
receiving  one  of  his  checks  a  few  weeks 
back,  and  would  have  no  more  of  it. 
Carried  off  into  angry  impatience,  he 
became  ugly  and  uncontrolled  in  his 
demand  for  a  check  that  day.  I  tried 
to  calm  him  down,  to  explain  that  even 
if  he  filed  for  a  hearing  to  contest  the 
discontinuance,  he  wouldn't  receive  a 
pending  check  until  the  next  day.  None 
of  my  words  curbed  his  anger.  I  con- 
sulted with  my  director,  and  then  told 
him  that  we  had  done  all  we  could  for 
him  in  negotiating  with  his  worker  for 
a  rescinded  discontinuance.  I  explained 
that  if  he  wanted  further  action,  he 
would  have  to  proceed  on  his  own. 
Ronnie  did  indeed  call  the  hearing  office 
to  file  for  a  hearing.  He  was  rude  toward 
the  clerk  at  the  other  end.  I  had  to  call 
her  back  later  that  day  to  apologize  on 
his  behalf.  Later  on  that  day,  my  co- 
worker made  the  choice  to  take  on  his 
case. 

What  was  most  difficult  for  me  in 
Ronnie's  behavior  was  the  way  he 


continued  from  page  10 

streets,  and  San  Francisco  Hospital's 
Emergency  Room.  Walton  White  was 
shuttled  back  and  forth  by  MAP  be- 
tween Ozanam  and  SFGH  three  times 
in  the  last  two  days  of  his  life.  Elvin 
Fisher,  who  died  on  December  30,  had 
been  released  from  SFGH  less  than  48 
hours  before  his  death.  Hank  Rigby  died 
the  same  day  as  his  release  on  June 
16.  The  only  I.D.  on  Douglas  Denton's 
body  was  his  hospital  bracelet. 

Because  the  homeless  are  financially 
indigent,  "a  terrible  decision  has  to  be 
made  between  discharging  a  person  to 
a  place  that  is  not  adequate  or  admitting 
him  into  a  hospital  that  costs  $500- 
$1,000  a  night,"  according  to  Sabi  In- 
derkum,  a  former  SFGH  emergency 
room  social  worker.  The  result  is  that 
many  are  released  from  SFGH  before 
they  are  ready.  "They'll  come  back 
from  the  hospital  looking  just  as  bad," 
said  Sam  Glenn,  a  counselor  at  Oza- 
nam. 


Dr.  John  Luce,  medical  chief  of  staff 
at  SFGH,  said  decisions  to  release 
patients  are  made  on  purely  medical 
grounds.  "We  try  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  our  resources,"  he  said.  "I'd  like 
to  think  we  succeed,  but  I'm  sure  we 
don't  succeed  a  lot  of  the  time." 

The  size  of  the  homeless  population, 
and  the  increasingly  fragile  state  of 
their  health,  puts  enormous  pressure 
on  the  staff  at  shelters,  MAP  and  the 
police.  But  while  the  city  and  various 
organizations  try  to  grapple  with  the 
problem,  the  homeless  death  toll  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

Last  Christmas  Eve,  34-year-old 
Danny  Hitchcock,  who  was  an  al- 
coholic, died  under  a  freeway  over- 
pass. He  was  popular  with  the  staff 
as  Ozanam.  The  day  before  Danny 
died  suddenly  of  bronchopneumonia, 
he  showed  all  of  his  friends  a  card  he 
received  from  his  parents.  "We  can't 
wait  for  you  to  come  home,"  it  read. 
"We  love  you." 


lashed  out;  the  words  he  spewed  against 
the  G.A.  worker:  "Filipino  slut."  "Dog." 
His  words  offended  me.  I  knew  that  his 
anger  was  entirely  justified.  I  supported 
the  substance  of  his  outrage,  though  I 
despised  its  form.  As  a  result,  1  didn't 
feel  able  to  advocate  for  him.  I  knew 
he  was  being  wronged  by  the  welfare 
department,  but  I  had  doubts  that  we 
would  be  helping  him  by  fighting  for 
yet  another  check  to  drink  away.  1 
suppose  I  made  a  judgement,  based  on 
my  own  emotional  limits,  that  I  could 
not  work  with  a  man  brimming  over 
with  booze  and  sexist  slurs. 

Still,  in  all  of  this  anger  and  ugliness, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ronnie's  softer 
side.  In  our  intake  session  he  kept  in- 
terrupting the  conversation  with  a  ques- 
tion. "Hey  pretty  girl,"  he  asked  over 
and  over,  "where  did  you  get  those 
bedroom  eyes?" 

In  another  context  I  might  have  taken 
those  exact  words  as  harrassment.  But 


from  Ronnie  at  that  moment,  the  words 
struck  me  as  an  attempt  to  connect, 
to  express  feelings  of  genuine  warmth, 
buried  beneath  alcoholism,  suffering, 
and  sleeplessness. 

Ronnie  came  in  and  out  of  the  office 
that  day.  With  each  saunter  through 
the  door  he  stumbled  more,  gave  less 
and  less  of  a  coherent  rap.  At  one  point 
he  slept  on  the  couch  in  our  waiting 
area  in  a  soundless  reverie  I  remember 
looking  up  from  my  desk  and  seeing 
him  curled  into  a  corner  of  the  couch. 
In  a  moment  of  unanticipated  concern, 
I  wondered  how  often  he  managed  to 
find  a  safe  place  to  close  his  eyes. 

It  was  toward  late  afternoon  that 
day  when  I  left  the  office.  As  I  walked 
out  the  door,  Ronnie  stirred.  He  saw 
me  preparing  to  leave  and  called  to  me. 
"Hey  pretty  girl,  don't  be  mad  at  me 

—Jo  Kreiter  2/24/88 


It's  not  only  homeless  people  who  en|oy  the  shade  of  the  doomed  olive  trees  in  Civic 
Center  Park. 

Outcry  Against  City's  Plans  to 
Uproot  Civic  Center  Olive  Trees 


Homeless  Die  On  Streets 


by  Andy  Casler 

On  a  typically  dreary  San  Fran- 
cisco December  afternoon,  the 
only  bright  spots  in  Civic  Center 
Park's  four  Olive  Groves  are  the  color- 
ful sleeping  bags,  blankets  and  other 
belongings  of  the  homeless  residents 
there. 

"There's  a  lot  of  protection  here  with 
all  the  trees  and  all  the  friends,"  says 
Robert  Oron,  who  sleeps  in  the  park. 
"If  I  wasn't  here,  I'd  have  to  sleep  in 
some  doorway  .  " 

As  many  as  50  homeless  people  stay 
in  Civic  Center  on  a  daily  basis  as  an 
alternative  to  the  harsher  environment 
in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city. 
That  may  change,  however,  because 
the  city  is  now  planning  to  redesign  the 
park,  removing  the  trees  in  the  center 
of  the  Olive  Groves,  effectively  forcing 
most  of  the  homeless  to  seek  shelter 
elsewhere. 

On  November  17,  the  Recreation 
and  Park  Commission  unanimously 
approved  a  $1  million  improvement 
plan  for  the  park  which,  according  to 
Deborah  Lerner,  a  project  manager  at 
Rec  and  Park,  would  "make  the  park 
available  to  more  people"  and  "doesn't 
preclude  any  user  group."  Before  the 
plan  can  go  into  effect,  it  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  Landmarks  Commis- 
sion, which  will  meet  sometime  in  late 
January  or  early  February  1989. 

Most  of  the  money  will  be  spent  re- 
moving the  unused  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  the  park  and  fixing  the  con- 
crete which  has  sunk  over  the  years. 
The  rest,  $25,000,  will  be  spent  up- 
rooting the  majority  of  the  park's  trees — 
leaving  only  a  single  line  of  them  around 
the  borders  of  the  park. 

Lerner  said  these  changes  could  make 
the  plaza  an  adequate  gathering  area 
for  civic  functions  and  convert  the 
currently  underused  Olive  Groves  to 
sunny  "usable  lawn  areas.  Civic  Center 
Park  is  the  centerpiece  of  all  the  civic 
buildings.  We  are  now  restoring  its 
original  Beaux  Arts  design." 

Homeless  advocates  saw  a  different 
intention  in  the  city's  plans  for  the  Gvic 
Center  and  were  outraged  by  the  way 


the  decision  was  reached.  The  city  did 
not  hold  any  meetings  with  community 
groups  on  the  subject  and  did  not  invite 
community  groups  to  the  Rec  and  Park 
Commission  meeting  on  the  proposed 
plan.  Even  the  Mayor's  Homeless  Co- 
ordinator Robert  Prentice  said  he  found 
out  about  the  project  only  when  he 
read  about  it  in  the  paper. 

Lerner  defended  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  meetings.  "Because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  civic  plaza,  it  is  not  an  area 
in  the  sense  of  a  neighborhood,"  she  said. 

The  only  voices  opposing  the  pro- 
ject at  the  Commission  meeting  were 
those  of  representatives  of  the  Tender- 
loin Self  Help  Center. 

"Homelessness  is  a  problem,  and  if 
we  believe  that  we  are  not  disrupting 
peole  with  this  plan,  then  we  are  deny- 
ing that  problem,"  said  Malcolm  Garcia, 
director  of  Self  Help.  "People  are  dying 
out  there." 

Thorn  Bartasavage  of  Self  Help  said 
the  proposed  construction  work  would 
immediately  displace  the  park's  resi- 
dents. "The  money  being  used  for  this 
plan  could  house  2,000  homeless 
people  for  an  entire  winter,"  he  said. 
"People's  lives  should  have  priority 
over  a  park  that  has  done  well  for  30 
years." 

Lerner  said  that  homelessness  is 
indeed  a  problem,  "however,  I  don't 
think  keeping  olive  trees  in  Civic  Cen- 
ter is  going  to  solve  that  problem." 
she  said. 

Keith  Eickman,  President  of  the 
Commission,  said  the  Commission  also 
has  a  duty  to  protect  citizens  who 
might  trip  on  the  cracks  that  have 
resulted  from  subsidence  in  the  plaza. 

But  homeless  advocates  charge  that 
the  city's  intention  was  to  rid  the  park 
of  homeless  residents  by  removing  the 
trees  that  provide  privacy  and  shelter 
from  the  wind  and  cold. 

The  Mayor's  Homeless  Coordinator 
Robert  Prentice  thinks  the  truth  is 
somewhere  in  between.  'The  original 
aim  of  this  plan  was  probably  not  to 
get  the  homeless  out  of  Civic  Center," 
he  commented,  "but  it's  an  attractive 
adjunct." 
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Lorraine  Hansberry  Theatre 
Parodies  Black  Stereotypes 


by  Wayne  Austin 

The  season  opener  at  the  Lorraine 
Hansberry  Theater's  new  home 
at  620  Sutter  Street  was  "The 
Colored  Museum,"  eleven  separate 
"exhibits"  parodying  black  stereotypes. 
Written  by  George  C.  Wolfe  and  di- 
rected by  Stanley  E.  Williams,  the 
opening  scene,  entitled  "Git  on  Board," 
captivated  the  audience  with  Eloise 
Chitmon's  outrageous  rap  as  a  stew- 
ardess on  a  slave  ship  who  warns  her 
black  human  cargo  that  "shackles  must 
be  worn  at  all  times." 

The  audience  response  was  laughter 
and  sheer  delight.  But  I  couldn't  help 
but  ask  myself  the  question,  was  the 
audience  laughing  to  keep  from  crying? 
And  did  the  author  have  something  in 
mind  other  than  making  a  buck  by 
causing  people  to  laugh  at  black  stereo- 
types? 


'The  Colored  Museum"  had  its  local 
premiere  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Eureka 
Theater  with  a  different  cast,  and  is 
currently  being  produced  by  15  regional 
theaters  across  the  country.  I  found 
Lorraine  Hansberry  Director  Stanley 
Williams'  use  of  a  "revolving  stage  set" 
quite  different  and  refreshing,  and  the 
costumes  and  sound,  by  Nancy  Konrady 
and  Rob  Gorton  were  perfect  for  this 
performance. 

"Cookin  with  Aunt  Ethel"  was  en- 
tertainingly funny,  sad,  and  all  too 
true.  In  this  sketch  Teirrah  McNair 
provided  a  humorous  rendition  of  the 
black  Aunt  Jemima,  while  Rob  Robin- 
son and  Chitmon  did  a  good  job  of 
depicting  upper  and  middle  class  black 
America  and  their  inner  psychological 
struggles  to  adjust  to  a  white-dominated 
society. 

Melvin  Thompson  was  successful  in 
getting  a  laugh  in  "Soldier  With  a  Sec- 


Eloise  Chitmon  in  Lorraine  Hansberry 
Theatre's  "The  Colored  Museum." 


ret,"  but  he  failed  somehow  to  convey 
the  deeper  meaning  behind  the  charac- 
ter of  this  black  G.I.  In  another  sketch, 
Robinson  was  bizarre  but  real  as  the 
flamboyant  "Miss  Roj,"  who  deals 
with  personal  insults  and  emotional  pain 


with  a  snap  of  her  fingers,  and  by  tell- 
ing the  plain  truth  as  she  sees  it. 

It  was  a  captivated  audience  that 
applauded  the  performance  of  T. 
McNair,  Rhodessa  Jones,  and  E.  Chit- 
mon in  "Hair  Piece,"  where  Chitmon 
deliberates  between  her  Afro  and 
straight  hair  wigs.  Jones  and  McNair 
play  the  wigs  that  try  and  help  Chit- 
mon make  the  right  decision. 

The  whole  cast  is  more  than  excellent 
in  Wolfe's  Lorraine  Hansberry  satire, 
"The  Last  Mama  on  the  Couch."  The 
shocking  performance  of  Chitmon  as  a 
woman  who  has  given  birth  to  an  egg 
the  size  of  a  beach  ball  is  touching, 
humorous,  and  peculiar. 

Jones  tries  hard  and  succeeds  as  the 
self-centered  singer  LaLa,  revealing  a 
a  hidden  skeleton  from  a  closet  in  her 
past,  and  McNair's  pretty  girl  "Topsy" 
is  well  done. 

"The  Colored  Museum"  is  a  play 
worth  seeing;  however,  don't  think 
about  what  you're  laughing  at,  be- 
cause you  may  start  crying.  In  my  esti- 
mation, it's  the  same  old  story  for 
black  folks— the  exploitation  of  our 
problems,  with  no  solutions. 


"Uptown  Mrs.  Carrie"  Attempts 
To  Deal  With  Downtown  Issues 


by  Bob  Boye 

Homelessness.  Haves  vs.  have- 
nots.  Winners  vs.  losers.  These 
potent  images  stroked  the 
Christmas-bruised  guilt  muscles  of  San 
Francisco  theater-goers  during  L.V. 
Whitney's  new  play.  The  Uptown 
Mrs.  Carrie,"  which  was  performed  at 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 
Theatre  from  November  4  through 
December  11. 

In  the  opening  scene,  a  nondescript 
landlady  surveys  the  shadowy  crowd 
of  homeless  outside  her  house.  "Scum- 
bums,"  she  says.  "Each  one  of  them 
represents  a  part  of  me — maybe  of 
you— that  needs  to  be  cast  out.  I  usually 
look  the  other  way.  If  I  don't  see  them, 
they  often  disappear." 

The  play's  story  centers  on  the 
struggle  of  Mrs.  Carrie,  a  black,  raga- 
muffin earth-mother  of  the  streets,  to 


Mrs.  Carrie  tries  to  move  uptown,  but  finds 
she  needs  to  be  a  winner  first 


cash  in  her  winning  ticket  in  a  million 
dollar  lottery,  so  that  she  can  get  a 
bacon,  lettuce  and  tomato  sandwich. 


This  is  no  ordinary  lottery,  though. 
Having  the  winning  ticket  is  not  enough. 
You  must  also  have  the  right  social 
pedigree,  such  as  an  education,  a  full- 
time  job  and  a  place  to  live.  Only 
"winners"  are  allowed  to  win. 

The  lottery  game  is  administered  by 
Persona,  a  blonde  dynamo  who  is  a  sort 
of  rabidly  xenophobic  Doris  Day.  Mrs. 
Carrie  and  her  street-hustler  friend  Al 
are  refused  entry  to  the  winner's  circle 
because  they  do  not  have  the  right 
"look"— they  are  too  ragged  and  dirty 
to  be  "winners."  Carrie's  uptown, 
smugly  middle-class  white  friend,  Mr. 
Mobeley,  offers  to  claim  the  prize  for 
her,  but  she  does  not  really  trust  him. 

In  the  end  of  the  play,  tired  of  Mob- 
eley's  condescending  promises,  and  fed 
up  with  Persona's  authoritarian  threats, 
Al  and  the  members  of  the  homeless 
chorus  simply  take  the  money  at  gun- 
point and  give  some  to  the  weakened 
Mrs.  Carrie,  so  she  can  get  something 
to  eat.  In  the  normal  way  of  populist 
uprisings,  Persona  and  Mobeley  get  a 
bit  roughed  up,  but  it  is  the  landlady 
from  Act  I  who  shoots  Mobeley  when 


he  tries  to  take  refuge  on  her  doorstep. 
After  all,  she  thought  he  was  one  of 
them\ 

Deborah  Torraine's  whimsically 
poetic  Mrs.  Carrie,  and  Bobby  Joe 
Woodward's  seductively  articulate  Al 
were  the  highlights  of  the  Potrero  Hill 
production.  Nina  Reynolds  made  a 
valiant  effort  to  overcome  the  poor 
textual  support  for  the  character  of 
Persona,  but  somehow  her  efforts  to 
involve  the  audience  were  too  strident. 
Barry  Bauman,  a  last-minute  stand-in 
for  the  part  of  Mr.  Mobeley,  managed 
to  make  a  quintessential,  middle-class 
jerk  look  like  a  petulant,  retired  gang- 
ster. 

"Mrs.  Carrie''  is  an  ambitious  blend  of 
stylized  symbolism  and  lyrically  earthy 
dialogue.  On  an  intellectual  level,  as  a 
parody  of  the  elitist  bias  of  our  cul- 
ture, it  is  interesting  and  timely.  As 
theater,  however,  it  seems  a  bit  hard  to 
digest.  Perhaps  homelessness  is  just  too 
serious  right  now— too  gritty — for 
melodrama. 


Audience  Endures  Homeless 
Ordeal  -  To  What  End? 


by  Todd  Kirk 

What  would  it  be  like  to  die 
and  be  reborn  as  one  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor?  The  multi- 
media performance  called  "The  Eti- 
quette of  the  Undercaste"  attempts  to 
give  its  audience  this  experience. 

A  walk-through  display  at  the  South 
of  Market  Cultural  Center  in  which 
each  member  of  the  audience  follows 
directions  from  a  cassette  tape  player, 
Marin  County-based  Antenna  Theater 
Artistic  Director  Chris  Hardman's 
production  guides  viewers  through  the 
underworld  of  poverty. 

One  enters  this  underworld  by  "dy- 
ing" and  then  entering  a  simulated 
morgue  while  hearing  the  sounds  of 
sirens  and  simulated  last  gasps.  After 
passing  through  a  black  curtain,  one 
hears  the  voices  of  children  and  scien- 
tists describing  the  earth  from  a  heaven's- 
eye  view. 

Then  "etiquette"  training  begins  in  a 
series  of  rooms  such  as  the  one  de- 
signed like  a  boxing  ring,  complete  with 
robot  boxer,  sounds  of  street  fighting, 
and  instructions  on  how  to  survive  on 
the  street.  Other  rooms  simulate  army 
indoctrination  and  government  em- 
ployment programs. 

In  the  military  indoctrination  room, 
a  drill  sergeant  orders  recruits  to  "shape 
up"  as  anonymous  voices  tell  how  they 


thought  the  army  would  provide  an  al- 
ternative to  poverty,  only  to  find  later 
that  they  had  no  place  to  go  after  their 
service  was  up. 

In  the  employment  office  simulation, 
voices  cite  the  unemployment  statistics 
of  the  very  poor  as  an  employment 
counselor  explains  that  without  a  good 
(i.e.  college)  education,  people  can 
only  expect  jobs  in  maintenance  or  fast- 
food  restaurants. 

Later,  when  it's  time  to  eat,  the  taped 
instructions  take  the  audience  through 
a  door  marked  "Lower  Class"  into  a 
room  set  up  to  look  like  a  fast-food 
burger  joint  as  voices  tell  of  working 
outrageously  long  hours  for  very  little 
pay. 

The  show  even  includes  a  whore- 
house where  participants  hear  the  plans 
for  taking  the  latest  john  for  all  he's 
worth.  Upon  leaving  the  bordello,  each 


member  of  the  audience  is  "arrested" 
and  released  as  the  directions  on  the 
tape  send  them  to  a  large  room  con- 
taining a  maze  of  revolving  cutouts  of 
people.  There  they  hear  voices  telling 
what  it  is  like  to  be  homeless  and  have 
to  beg  for  change. 

The  final  "scene"  of  this  production 
sends  audience  members  to  sleep  in  a 
park  at  night  as  the  tape  plays  voices 
of  liquor  company  executives  saying 
they  always  intended  such  "lower-end" 
products  as  Night  Train  for  the  lower 
strata  of  society. 

Overall,  the  impact  of  the  produc- 
tion is  very  powerful.  Passing  through 
these  environments,  it  is  easy  to  feel 
the  helplessness  and  despair  the  taped 
voices  express. 

Although  it  seems  to  be  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  lifestyle  of  the  under- 
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American  Heart 
Association 

WERE  FIGHTING  FOR 
NOUR  UFE 


Restaurant 


LARKIN 

Vietnamese  &  Ajnerican  Culslnc 

Enjoy  exotic  Vietnamese  cuisine, 
gourmet  salads  and  deli  sandwiches 
on  a  family  budget 

Traditional  Vietnamese  Soup 

500  Larktn  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA94102 

Tel.  (415)928-5595 


class,  the  production  has  a  familiar 
shortcoming  in  common  with  many  of 
the  current  plays  about  homelessness— 
it  offers  no  solutions.  It  is  fine  to  want 
to  show  others  what  it  is  like  to  be 
down-and-out  and  evoke  the  trials  that 
the  very  poor  and  homeless  must  en- 
dure, but  there  should  be  some  altern- 
atives offered. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  are 
totally  unaware  of  the  problems  of  the 
poor  in  this  country.  The  time  has  come 
to  not  only  point  these  problems  out, 
but  to  offer  a  viable  solution  to  them. 


Mon-Frlt  7  am  •  9  pm 
Sac-Sun:  8  am  -  9  pm 


OPERA  PLAZA 

Drug  Store 


Medi-Cal,  PCS,  PAID, 
Blue  Cross,  Bay 
Pacific  Prescription 
Plans  Welcomed. 

For  Great  Values 
Pick  Up  Our  Monthly 
Circular  at  the  Store. 


Mon  -  Fn  9.30  AM  -  6  30  PM 
Saturday:  10  AM  -  4  PM 


601  Van  Ness  Ave. 
928-2837 
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Kids'  Imaginations  Take  Flight 
In  Boeddeker  Rec  Center  Mural 


Johanna  Poethig  (right  rear)  and  some  of  the  young  artists  who  created  the  mural  in 
Boeddeker  Rec  Center. 


by  Bob  Boye 

A whimsical  fantasy  has  taken  up 
residence  in  the  staircase  of  the 
Boeddeker  Park  Recreation 
Center,  where  a  gold-headed  bird  curls 
and  becomes  a  mosaic-scaled  dragon. 

In  shimmering  blues  and  reds,  the 
dragon  winds  upward  along  the  stairs 
with  a  lavender  monkey  hitching  a  ride 
on  its  back.  Reddish  flames  billow  out 
through  the  dragon's  teeth,  while  small 
birds  fly  out  of  the  flames  toward  the 
door  and  the  playground  beyond. 

This  colorful  flight  of  fancy  is  the 
work  of  15  Tenderloin  children  and 
their  teacher,  local  muralist  Johanna 
Poethig. 

"This  kind  of  art  is  an  ideal  form  of 
community  involvement,"  said  Poethig. 
The  children  look  at  the  mural  later  and 
they  say.  Hey,  /  did  that!'" 

Since  February,  the  children,  ages  5 
to  15,  worked  on  the  mosaic  tile  pro- 
ject funded  by  the  SF  Arts  Commission 
in  after-school  art  classes  at  Boeddeker. 

Chhoeut  Sun,  a  12-year-old  Cambo- 
dian boy  who  has  worked  with  Poethig 
on  other  murals,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  Asian  flavor  of  the  design. 

"Chhoeut  has  a  rare  talent  for  being 
able  to  make  the  scale  transition  from 
small  to  full-size  drawings,"  said  Poethig. 
"He  says  he  doesn't  know  how  to  do  it 
and  that  it's  hard.  Then,  he  just  goes 
ahead  and  does  it." 

A  thoughtfully  quiet  boy,  Chhoeut 
smiled  at  all  this  praise.  "I  did  the 


calendar 


DAILY 
MONDAYS 

Morning  Support  Croup:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gote,  9-10  a.m. 
Call  554-0518  for  details.  Free. 
Support  Group  for  Older  Gay  Men:  60  years 
or  older  Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern/ 
GLOE  1853  Market  Si  7-9  p.m.  Call  626- 
7000  Free. 

Life  Drawing  Workshops:  Hospitality  House, 
1 46  Leavenworth  St. ,  7- 10  p.  m.  Free. 
Free  Movies:  (Every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
4-6  p.m  )  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gote.  Call  554-0518  for  details 
Drop-In  Art  Studio  and  Workshops:  "Life 
Drawing,"  7-10  p.m.  Hospitality  House,  146 
Leavenworth.  Free. 

Monday  Night  Writer's  Workshop:  Hospi- 
tality House  146  Leavenworth  Street.  By  in- 
vitation of  instructor;  if  interested,  call 
776-2102.  Free. 

TUESDAYS 

Senior  Cambodian  Program:  North  of  Mar- 
ket Senior  Services,  333  Turk  St  ,  Outings, 
8ingo.    English    practice,    arts    &  crafts, 
movies  1  p.m.  -  3  p.m.  Call  673-1720.  Free. 
Information  Exchange:  For  women  with 
AIDS  or  ARC  S  F  AIDS  Foundation,  25  Van 
Ness,  6th  floor,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 
Silkscreen  Workshop:  Hospitality  House  at 
146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-10  p.m  Free. 
NOW  Meeting:  Addresses  women's  issues 
every  third  Tuesday    Women's  Building, 
3583  18th  St  Call  929- 1865  for  time.  Free. 
Rap  Group:  Self-Help  Center,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  Meeting:  Self-Help 
Center,  7-8:30 p.m.  Free. 
Silkscreen  Workshop:  Hospitality  House, 
146  Leavenworth  Street,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 

WEDNESDAYS 

Exploratorium:  This  hands-on  science  and 
"wonder"  exhibit  is  for  "children"  of  all 
ages,  3601  Lyon  St  Free  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  eoch  month  and  every  Wednesday 
evening  after  6  p.m. 

The  DeYoung  Museum  and  the  Legion  of 
Honor:  Delight  in  the  museum  displays  for 
free  the  first  Wednesday  of  eoch  month 
and  every  Saturday  from  10  a  m  -noon 
Crime  Abatement  Committee:  First  Wednes- 
day of  every  month  Cadillac  Hotel  Ball- 
room, 380  Eddy  St  1  p  m  Free. 
Rhythm  Bond:  For  seniors  481  O'Forrell, 
9:30a.m.  Free. 

North   of   Market   Housing  Committee: 

Works  to  educate  Tenderloin  tenants  and  to 
improve  building  conditions.  308  Eddy  St., 
11  a  m  Free. 

Trans-Gender  Support  Group:  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  4-6 
p  m  Free. 

Single  Parents  Support  Group:  Self-Help 
Center,  1-2  p.m.  Call  554-0518  for  details 
Free. 


drawings  and  painted  some  of  the 
tiles  for  the  dragon's  head  and  for  the 
bird's  head  and  monkey,"  he  said, 
shrugging  modestly,  as  though  the  eso- 
terics of  mural  art  were  all  in  a  day's 
work. 

Shemika  Skipworth,  a  talented  10- 
year-old  who  also  has  previous  mural 
experience,  helped  with  the  more  diffi- 
cult artwork— "the  dragon's  teeth,  the 
tongue,  and  some  birds,"  she  said.  "I 
did  the  drawings,  and  of  course,  I 
painted  the  tiles,  too.  And  some  other 
small  pieces,  too." 

In  praise  of  the  young  artist,  Poethig 
said,  "Shemika  is  very  careful,  very 
diligent." 

Although  Poethig's  after-school  art 
classes  ended  around  the  beginning  of 
November  when  the  funding  for  the 
mural  project  expired,  children  still 
wander  in  from  the  playground  to  stare 
wistfully  at  their  artwork. 

Venus  Rodriguez,  9,  seemed  pleasant- 
ly surprised  to  see  where  her  painted 
tiles  fit  into  the  bigger  picture.  "But  I 
did  paintings,  too!"  she  said,  recalling 
fondly  the  art  she  did  in  Poethig's  class. 

Poethig,  who  has  also  taught  art  in 
elementary  school,  said  she  believes 
her  years  in  Southeast  Asia  as  the 
daughter  of  a  travelling  missionary  are 
one  key  to  her  success  with  groups 
of  children  from  widely  divergent 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

Recreation  Director  Keith  Grier 
said:  'That  mural  class  is  one  of  the 
few  things  which  all  the  ethnic  groups 


December  31  -  Februory  26: 
Folk  Exhibition:  Costumes  and  textiles  of 
Guizhou  Province.  San  Francisco  Croft  and 
Folk  Art  Museum,  Fort  Mason   Tuesday  - 
Sunday,  1 1  -5  p  m  Free. 


Tenderloin  Police/Community  Relations 
Committee:  First  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  Cadillac  Hotel  Ballroom,  380  Eddy 
1  p.m.  Free. 

Matinee:  Afternoon  of  movies,  discussion 
and  refreshments  for  gay  seniors  Sponsored 
by  Operation  Concern/GLOE/North  of 
Market  Senior  Services,  363  Golden  Gate 
Ave.  (New  location),  2:15-4  p.m  Call 
626-7000  for  details.  Free. 
Writer's  Workshop  for  Older  Lesbians  and 
Gay  Men:  50+  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/GLOE.  1853  Market  St.,  6-8  p.m. 
Call  626-7000.  Free. 

Writer's    Workshop:    Hospitality  House, 
1 46  Leavenworth  St. ,  7-10  p  m  Free. 
Community   Meeting:    Self-Help  Center, 
coll  554-0518  for  detoils 

THURSDAYS 

Senior  Cambodian  Program:  North  of  Mar- 
ket Senior  Services,  333  Turk  St.  1-3  p.m. 
Outings,  Bingo,  Exercise,  English  practice, 
Arts  &  Crafts,  Meal  Programs  Free. 
Cambodian  Support  Group:  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate.  1-3 
p.m.  Free. 

Humor  Workshop:  Self-Help  Center,  3:30- 
4  30  p.m.,  Free. 

Narcotics  Anonymous:  Open  Meeting  from 
6:30-8:00  p.m.  at  the  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis.  Free. 

Quilting    Classes:    Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gote,  9-11  a.m.  Free. 
Veteran's  Open  House:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  11  a.m  - 
2  p.m.  Free. 

Older    Gay    Men's    Friendshop  Group: 

I  60  +    Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern/ 


here  have  done  together  .  And  I'm  sure 
the  parents  were  happy  for  them  to 
have  something  instructive  to  do  after 
school." 

Despite  the  unqualified  enthusiasm 
for  this  year's  class,  however,  the  future 
of  the  project  seems  less  than  certain. 
Grier  has  already  received  the  children's 
proposal  for  another  mural  on  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  recreation  center, 
but  he  has  misgivings  about  some  of 
the  images  in  it.  They  look  like  pit- 
bulls," he  said.  "I  don't  know  how 
we're  going  to  get  that  design  past  the 
Arts  Commission." 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  funding. 
Although  everyone  seems  enthusiastic 
about  having  Poethig  teach  her  pro- 
ject-oriented art  class  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis,  neither  the  Arts  Commis- 


GLOE.  711  Eddy  St.,  every  other  Thursday. 
2:45  p.  m.  Call  626-7000  for  info.  Free. 
Pottery  and  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hospi- 
tality House  at  146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-10 
p.  m.  Free. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Classes  for  Seniors:  North 
of  Market  Senior  Services,  333  Turk  St  . 
1-3  p.m  Call  885-2274  Free. 

FRIDAYS 

Nor- Anon  Family  Group:  12-step  program 
for  family,   relatives,   friends  of  addicts 
8-9:30  p.m.  509  Ellis  Free. 
Women  Writers'  Workshop:  For  women 
working  or  living  in  the  Tenderloin.  Bay 
Area    Women's    Resource    Center,  318 
Leavenworth,  9:30-11  a.m.  Free. 
Women's  Day:  Rap  groups,  socializing,  a 
chance  to  meet  other  women  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  Horn  - 
7  p.m  Free. 

Chess  Club:  For  children  of  ALL  ages.  Main 
Children's  Room  at  Civic  Center  (Main 
Library),  3-6  p  m  Free. 

SATURDAYS 

Legal  Advice  and  Referral  Clinic:  Exper- 
ienced lawyers  give  legal  advice  to  clients 
on  a  walk-in  basis.  Public  Library  (Main 
Branch)  at  Larkin  &  McAllister.  2nd  Saturday 
of  every  month  throughout  the  year, 
10 a. m. -1  p.m.  Free. 

Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality  House  at 
146  Leavenworth  St.,  1-5  p.m  Free. 
Writer's  Workshop:  Open  to  the  public, 
child  care  provided.  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis  St  .  2nd  and  4th  Saturday  of  every 
month,  4:30-7  p.m.  Free. 
More  A. A.:  Lyric  Hotel,  140  Jones  St  , 
5  p.  m.  Free. 

Performance  Fest:  Music,  comics,  poets 
509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  8-1 1  p.m. 
Free. 

Open    Poetry    Performance  Workshop: 

(every  second  and  fourth  Sat.  of  the  month), 
509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  4-7  p.m. 
Free. 

Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality  House,  146 
Leavenworth  St.,  1-5  p.m.  Free. 

SUNDAYS 

Narcotics  Anonymous:  Open  Meetings, 
5-6  p.m.  509  Ellis  Street  Free. 
Children's  Birthday  Party:  (last  Sun.  of 
every  month),  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis 
St  Parental  consent  required. 
Parents  welcome.  Party  for  all  children 
with  birthdays  during  month,  with  cake, 
ice  cream,  games,  etc.  Supervision  by 
509  Free. 

Ballroom  Dancing  for  Seniors:  Golden  Gate 
Park  Senior  Center,  6101  Fulton  St.  Live 
band.  2  p.m  Suggested  donation  $1 .00 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday.  December  16: 
•  Scrobble  Tournament:  For  youngsters  ages 


sion  nor  Recreation  and  Parks  seems 
eager  to  foot  the  bill. 

"Perhaps  if  the  community  lets  the 
Rec  and  Parks  Department  know  that 
this  class  fills  a  real  need,"  said  Jill 
Manton  of  the  Arts  Commission,  'Then 
Rec  and  Parks  might  find  a  way  to 
fund  it."  The  Arts  Commission  itself 
has  no  funds,  except  for  art  enrichment 
projects  for  new  buildings,  she  added. 

Grier,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he 
felt  citizen  pressure  would  best  be 
applied  to  the  Arts  Commission  for  a 
grant. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  flying  pit- 
bulls may  be  on  hold,  the  hand-painted 
dragon-bird  continues  to  attract  the 
curious,  the  awe-struck  and  the  satis- 
fied. 


8-16.  At  the  Mom  Children's  Room.  Civic 
Center.  3-6  p.m.  Free. 

Fridays.  December  16  and  23: 
Prenatal  Classes  in  Cantonese:  For  expec- 
tant mothers  and  fathers.  At  Health  Center 
04,  1490  Mason  Street  Call  558-3138  to  regi- 
ster $1  donation. 

Through  December  18: 

Performance:  "Winter  Place/Pure  Land"  is 
a  collaboration  of  sculpture,  poetry,  and 
music  expressing  the  passage  of  mother 
and  daughter  through  the  four  seasons  of 
life.  Written  and  performed  by  Genny  Lim. 
with  music  by  Jon  Jang.  Dolls  by  Donna 
Nomura  Dobkin  and  doll  reliefs  by  Cas- 
sandra Light.  At  the  Hatley  Martin  Cultural 
Forum,  41  Powell  Street.  392-1015.  8  p.m 
$10. 

Sunday,  December  18: 

Lorraine  Hansberry  Theater  Fundraiser:  Bid 

on  goods  and  services  from  some  of  the 
most  eligible  men  in  the  Boy  Area.  At 
Nyalas,  39A  Grove  St.  (Civic  Center),  2  pm. 
-7  p.m.  Admission  $10,  minimum  bid  $10 
Call  474-8842  for  details 


December  20-23.  and  Dec.  27-30: 
Play:  "The  Wizard  of  OZI"  at  the  Central 
YMCA,  Golden  Gate  Ave,  2  p.m.  Tickets 
$1.00  for  children,  $3.00  for  adults.  Some 
free  tickets  available  to  neighborhood 
children.  Call  668-7633  for  more  informa- 
tion. 


Friday,  December  23  A  30: 

Chess  Club:  For  all  ages.  Main  Children's 

Room,  Civic  Center,  3-6 p.m.  Free. 

Saturday.  December  24: 
Cambodian  Community  Fund  Raiser: 

American  and  Cambodian  music,  speakers 
and  food  to  benefit  the  United  Cambodian 
Education  Fund.  Hosted  by  Tran  Meng  Hout 
from  "The  Killing  Fields."  At  Ramada  Ren- 
aissance Hotel,  SS  Cyril  Magnin,  3rd  Floor 
in  the  Barcelona  II  Ballroom,  7:30  p.m.- 
2a.m.  $10donotion 

compiled  by  Esther  Wanning  and 
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TL  Votes  Mostly  With  City 
But  Wants  Vacancy  Rent  Control 
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ders.  Ron  Paul,  Lenora  B.  Fulani,  and 
James  C.  Griffin. 

Prop  A  enjoyed  citywide  approval, 
and  easily  passed  in  the  Tenderloin  as 
well,  with  79.9  percent  of  the  vote. 
Its  passage  makes  the  necessary  bonds 
available  to  build  a  new  Main  Library, 
computerize  the  central  catalog  system, 
and  enact  safety  improvements  on  the 
26  other  branches. 

San  Francisco  at  large  mirrored  the 
neighborhood's  desire  to  create  and 
maintain  city  parks.  By  casting  79.1 
percent  of  its  votes  for  Prop  E,  the 
Tenderloin  electorate  helped  to  renew 
the  Park  and  Open  Space  Fund  that 
would  insure  this  end.  The  proposition 
funds  after-school  recreation  programs 
as  well  as  parks  like  the  two  in  the 
Tenderloin,  which  were  made  possible 
through  the  Fund. 

The  Tenderloin  and  the  city  as  a 
whole  came  out  in  support  of  two  state 
propositions  for  the  homeless,  with 
69.9  percent  of  the  neighborhood  ap- 
proving Prop  95,  which  aimed  to  fund 
additional  services  for  the  hungry  and 
homeless.  Proposition  84,  the  Housing 
and  Homeless  Bond  Act  of  1988,  fared 
even  better  than  95  in  the  Tenderloin, 
where  it  passed  with  82.3  percent  of  the 
vote.  Its  passage  activates  $300  million 


for  the  housing  needs  of  low  income 
and  homeless  people,  providing  every- 
thing from  emergency  shelter  to  low- 
income  rental  units. 

Voters  throughout  San  Francisco 
moved  to  protect  their  right  to  medi- 
cal privacy  by  rejecting  Prop  96,  which 
would  allow  court-ordered  AIDS  test- 
ting  of  individuals  accused  of  certain 
sex  and  assault  offenses.  The  Tender- 
loin concurred,  with  a  69.1  percent 
vote  against  this  proposition,  which 
passed  statewide. 

San  Franciscans  voted  four  to  one 
against  Prop  102,  which  would  have 
mandated  AIDS  reporting  by  medical 
personnel.  The  Tenderloin  electorate 
did  likewise,  giving  the  proposition, 
which  was  defeated  statewide,  a 
thumbs-down,  with  a  "no"  vote  of 
82.2  percent. 

The  race  for  spots  on  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  saw  24  contenders  for  only 
six  openings.  Of  the  six  candidates  who 
eventually  won  those  slots,  four  re- 
ceived winning  votes  in  the  central  city 
precincts.  Tenderloin  voters  confirmed 
the  citywide  popularity  of  Harry  Britt 
and  Angela  Alioto  by  giving  them  a 
plurality  of  14.8  percent  and  11  per- 
cent, respectively.  Terence  Hallinan 
was  the  area's  third  choice,  coming  in 
with  9.9  percent  of  the  votes,  although 


tying  with  Tom  Hsieh  in  the  final  out- 
come. Willie  Kennedy  captured  9.3 
percent  of  the  local  electorate  to  top 
Carol  Ruth  Silver,  who  won  acceptance 
in  the  Tenderloin  but  not  in  the  city 
overall,  where  she  missed  the  sixth  slot 
by  1.1  percent. 


1  How  the 

Tenderloin 

Voted 

Totals  for 

TL  Precincts 

Bush 

867 

17.3% 

Dukakis 

3598 

71.7% 

YES 

NO 

Prop  A 

2867 

723 

(79.9~«) 

(20.1%) 

Prop  E 

2899 

767 

(79.1%) 

(20.9%) 

Prop  U 

TON 

1609 

(56.4%) 

Prop  95 

MM 

1133 

(69.6%) 

00.4%) 

Prop  % 

1214 

2712 

(30.9%; 

(69.1%) 

Prop  102 

7«J 

3426 

(17.8%) 

(62.2%) 

Board  of  Supervisors: 

Britt 

2259 

14.8% 

Alioto 

1672 

!  1 

Hallinan 

1514 

9.9% 

Kennedy 

1424 

9.3% 

Silver 

1388 

9.1% 

Norman 

1277 

8.4% 

The  vote  of  confidence  for  Pat  Nor- 
man that  materialized  in  the  form  of 
8.4  percent  of  the  Tenderloin  vote  failed 
to  secure  her  a  place  on  the  Board. 
The  Tenderloin  electorate  diverged 
from  the  rest  of  San  Francisco  in  choos- 
ing Silver  and  Norman  over  the  even- 
tual victors,  Tom  Hsieh  and  Jim  Gon- 
zalez, although  the  latter  lost  in  the 


community  by  only  four  votes. 

In  an  effort  to  activate  the  pool  of 
potential  voters  in  the  Tenderloin,  sev- 
eral local  community  organizations 
made  a  drive  to  register  the  homeless. 
By  allowing  the  homeless  to  use  the 
agency's  addresses  as  their  own,  these 
organizations  were  able  to  reach  more 
than  1,200  people  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  registered. 

Hospitality  House  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful,  with  1,006  names 
listed  under  its  address  at  146  Leaven- 
worth. Glide  Church,  at  330  Ellis,  em- 
powered 111  homeless  people  with  a 
better  chance  to  vote,  and  St.  Anthony's 
followed  suit  with  another  94  names 
listed  alongside  its  address  at  121 
Golden  Gate.  The  Salvation  Army  at 
341  Eddy  registered  24  people,  and  the 
U.S.  Mission  had  21  people  listed  at  its 
shelter  at  788  O'Farrell  location. 


Despite  a  concerted  effort  to  "get  out 
the  vote"  by  several  Tenderloin  com- 
munity organizations  on  election  day, 
the  records  of  the  Registrar  of  Voters 
show  that  only  5,004  of  the  15,234 
Tenderloin  registered  voters,  or  32.8 
percent,  actually  voted  on  November  8. 
Citywide,  only  47.8  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  made  it  to  the  polls. 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  figure 
is  misleading  in  a  high  turnover  neigh- 
borhood like  the  Tenderloin,  where 
registration  figures  include  scores  of 
names  of  people  no  longer  living  in 
the  neighborhood. 


Drug  Clinic  Under  Fire 


continued  from  page  1 

Glide  Church  and  Haight  Ashbury  Free 
Clinic,  True  said. 

Tenderloin  activists  have  expressed 
frustration  and  concern  about  the 
changes  being  made  at  the  clinic  with- 
out neighborhood  input.  They  also  ob- 
ject to  not  being  included  in  the  city's 
decision  to  possibly  fund  the  Glide 
Haight  Ashbury  program  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. 

"We  find  out  things  after  the  fact, 
said  Rev.  Glenda  Hope,  co-chair  of  the 
Tenderloin  AIDS  Network  (TAN).  'The 
community  is  the  last  to  be  consulted 
on  these  things." 

Executive  Director  of  Hospitality 
House  Robert  Tobin  said  There  is  a 
pattern  of  bureaucratic  indifference  to 
community  concerns"  which  is  espe- 
cially dangerous  at  a  time  when  "the 
Tenderloin  is  in  the  epicenter  of  the 
AIDS  epidemic." 

On  December  13,  the  Health  Com- 
mission decided  to  examine  the  entire 
process  by  which  city-drug  clinic  con- 
tracts are  awarded. 

Doctor's  Remarks  Raise  Furor 

Also  the  subject  of  controversy  was 
former  Medical  Director  Dr.  Warren 
Kleinmaier,  who  came  under  fire  from 
neighborhood  activists  when  he  op- 
posed allowing  AIDS  patients  to  move 
into  the  Civic  Center  Residence  on 
McAllister,  where  he  is  a  tenant. 

At  a  residents'  meeting  in  late  Octo- 
ber, Kleinmaier  read  from  a  printed 
statement,  in  which  he  referred  to 
AIDS  patients  as  "people  whose  beha- 
vior, in  the  vast  majority  of  cases— and 
therefore,  as  a  result  of  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, or  lack  thereof,  must  have 
brought  on  their  condition." 

In  the  same  statement,  Kleinmaier 
referred  to  homosexual  behavior  as 
"aberrant"  and  "anti-evolutionary," 
and  said  that  it  "reflected  a  lack  of 
faith  in  the  overall  guidance  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  a  massive  selfish  self-centered- 
ness  and  lack  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values 

Kleinmaier's  comments  drew  heated 
reaction  from  neighborhood  leaders 
and  AIDS  and  substance  abuse  experts 
I  was  outraged,"  said  Tenderloin 
activist  Dennis  Conkin,  who  also  lives 
in  Civic  Center  Residence.  "His  com- 
ments were  bizarre  and  very  damaging 
to  AIDS  education  and  prevention 
efforts  in  San  Francisco."  He  added 
that  the  hiring  of  Kleinmaier  "raises 


grave  questions  about  the  operations 
of  the  clinic." 

In  a  Times  interview  after  he  left  his 
position  at  the  clinic,  Kleinmaier  said 
he  did  not  believe  homosexuality  was 
pathological,  but  that  it  was  "aberrant" 
in  the  sense  that  "it's  not  conforming  to 
the  general  activities  of  everyone  else." 

He  further  stated  that  the  gay  com- 
munity "to  the  extent  that  it  is  an  is- 
land of  people  not  contributing  their 
own  genes  to  the  pool  of  infinite  vari- 
ations that  nature  has  provided  in  sexual 
reproduction,  they  are  not  contribu- 
ting to  evolution." 

True  termed  Kleinmaier's  statements 
"reprehensible,"  and  said,  "It  was 
appalling — his  insensitivity  to  gays  and 
lesbians  and  his  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  issues  faced  by  them  as  well 
as  issues  related  to  AIDS." 

In  a  letter  ot  the  health  department, 
president  of  Westside's  board  of  direc- 
tors, Valerie  Gilmore  wrote:  "We  dis- 
agree with  Dr.  Kleinmaier's  (written) 
statement,  medically  and  morally,"  but 
because  Kleinmaier  was  not  claiming 
to  represent  Westside,  they  would  "not 
interfere  with  his  right  to  speak." 

On  November  18,  Kleinmaier  said, 
he  left  Tenderloin  Detox,  having  re- 
signed two  weeks  before.  He  told  the 
Times  he  left  because  of  Landrum's  de- 
parture and  the  clir'c  veering  from  its 
wholistic  treatment  approach,  not  be- 
cause of  reactions  to  his  remarks  about 
AIDS  and  gays. 

"Startup  Blues"  or  Poor  Service  Record? 

Under  its  contract.  Tenderloin  Detox 
was  supposed  to  serve  75  clients  at  a 
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time  for  a  period  of  28  days  each, 
according  to  Henderson  at  CSAS.  In 
the  first  two  months  it  was  open,  how- 
ever, it  served  only  15  to  20  clients 
a  month,  she  said,  or  20  to  27  percent 
of  their  required  level  of  service. 

Since  July,  Henderson  said,  the  clinic 
has  been  operating  at  73  percent  of  total 
capacity,  which  she  termed  "doing  quite 
well."  She  said  the  low  numbers  of 
clients  served  at  first  could  be  attributed 
to  "startup  blues"  experienced  by  many 
new  programs. 

Henderson  said  from  May  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  the  clinic  served  256  clients, 
of  whom  35  were  Tenderloin  residents 
and  54  were  homeless.  "Most  of  the 
people  in  our  treatment  programs 
come  from  the  criminal  justice  system," 
she  said. 

'There  was  concern  that  there  was 
less  client  contact  than  there  was 
supposed  to  be,"  said  Director  of  Health 
Tom  Peters. 

Tenderloin  Detox  does  not  display 
a  visible  business  sign  at  its  Golden 
Gate  clinic  and  has  not  removed  the 
signs  of  a  music  store  that  previously 
occupied  the  storefront.  The  clinic's 
phone  number  is  not  directly  available 
in  the  phone  book  or  through  411  in- 
formation. 

"If  nobody  can  find  the  clinic,"  Peters 
said,  "it's  no  wonder  their  number  of 
clients  is  low." 

True  said  she  and  her  staff  were 
"going  to  be  closely  monitoring  what 


they  are  doing  there  (at  Tenderloin  De- 
tox) because  we  have  concerns  about 
their  capability  to  handle  their  respon- 
sibilities." 

Neighborhood  activists  have  long 
questioned  the  process  by  which  West- 
side  was  awarded  this  detox  contract. 
The  thing  was  doomed  from  the  be- 
ginning," said  TAN  co-chair  Leroy 
Looper.  The  (bidding)  process  was 
confused  and  the  confusion  persists,  in 
layer  after  layer." 

No  "Magic  Bullet" 

Adding  to  the  general  turmoil  sur- 
rounding Tenderloin  Detox  is  the  fact 
that  no  one  has  yet  proved  scientifically 
that  there  is  a  single  best  solution  to 
the  problem  of  stimulant  addiction. 

Landrum,  who  now  operates  the 
Stimulant  Abuse  Recovery  Center  on 
Third  Street  in  Bayview,  acknowledged 
that  many  drug  abusers  resist  wholistic 
therapies  and  are  more  attracted  to  pro- 
grams that  offer  them  prescription 
medications  during  recovery.  That's 
what  they're  supposed  to  want — they're 
drug  addicts,"  Landrum  said.  "My  job 
as  a  therapist  is  to  get  you  off  that." 

The  current  Acting  Program  Director 
and  Clinical  Supervisor  at  Tenderloin 
Detox  E.J.  Davis,  told  the  Times  the 
clinic  is  continuing  to  serve  clients,  but 
said  that  until  mid-January  of  1989,  he 
would  not  release  information  about 
what  treatment  methods  were  being 
used.  "We're  in  an  interim  period."  he 
said. 


OFFICE  SPACE  AVAILABLE 
Golden  Gate  Theater  Building 

Orpheum  Theater  Building 

LOW  MONTHLY  RATE 
FLEXIBLE  TERMS 

Call:  Charlie  Duncan 

(415)772-7000 


'    Milton  Meyer  &  Co. 

i  A    WALTER    M      SHORE  NSTElN  COMPANY 


ADVICE 
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tender  families 


by  Marsha  Sherman 

The  gift  giving  season  is  almost 
upon  us,  and  parents  are  begin- 
ning to  panic.  How  can  we  buy 
all  the  presents?  Where  will  the  money 
come  from?  Will  I  disappoint  everyone? 

This  is  a  time  to  stop  and  think  about 
what  the  holidays  mean,  and  how  *o 
celebrate  them.  Think  back  to  your 
childhood— what  do  you  remember? 
Most  of  us  remember  the  feelings,  the 
way  the  holidays  were  celebrated— and 
not  the  presents.  Can  you  remember 
more  than  one  or  two  presents?  Use 
your  memory  of  the  holidays  as  a  guide 
to  how  to  celebrate  this  year. 

Some  may  have  less  pleasant  child- 
hood memories  of  the  holidays,  re- 
membering loneliness,  disappointment 
or  unhappiness.  Others  fear  they  may 
be  alone  again  this  year.  For  many  the 
holidays  mean  only  a  time  of  depression. 
To  change  this  negative  anticipation, 
you  must  take  charge.  Don't  wait  for 
others  to  do  it  for  you. 

If  you  have  children,  they  do  look 
forward  to  presents — they  want  some- 
thing to  unwrap.  Remember,  making 
the  day  a  special  one  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  giving  gifts.  You  can  keep 
the  presents  simple — homemade  or 
whimsical  gifts  add  to  the  festive  at- 
mosphere of  the  day. 

Here  are  a  few  tips  to  keep  in  mind: 
•  What  children  often  find  most  dif- 
ficult is  when  parents  don't  talk  about 
how  they  feel  or  tell  children  what  to 
anticipate.  Even  a  3-  or  4-year-old  can 
understand  that  you  can't  buy  them  all 
the  things  they  want,  and  that  you  are 
sad  about  it.  Kids  can  help  make  the 


holidays  special,  if  you  talk  together 
about  your  plans.  Involve  your  child  in 
preparing  gifts  or  homemade  cards  for 
friends  and  family.  Take  advantage  of 
the  gift  giveaways  (see  accompanying 
box). 

•  Young  children  have  little  under- 
standing of  time.  It  is  better  to  talk 
about  holidays  with  children  as  close 
to  the  occasion  as  possible.  Otherwise, 
children  will  ask  you  every  day  (or 
every  hour)  when  the  day  will  come. 
If  your  child  has  his/her  own  calendar, 
you  can  mark  off  the  days  and  it  will 
help  him/her  wait  for  the  day.  You 
don't  have  to  spend  money  on  a  calen- 
dar— you  can  make  an  Advent  calendar, 
or  just  a  regular  calendar. 

•  Simple  gifts  will  be  treasured.  One 
special  gift  may  be  more  meaningful 
than  a  lot  of  gifts.  If  you  have  very 
young  children,  they  often  appreciate 
the  box  that  a  toy  comes  in  more  than 
the  toy  itself.  Children  quickly  feel 
overwhelmed  if  there  is  too  much. 

The  holidays  are  often  a  time  of  de- 
pression, even  for  the  wealthy.  We  let 
the  television  deceive  us  into  thinking 
that  everyone  else  is  celebrating  with 
fancy  food,  friends  and  relatives,  and 
of  course  lots  of  gifts.  There  are  others 
in  the  same  situation  as  you.  Join  with 
them  to  plan  together  and  create  a  new 
family.  That's  the  true  meaning  of  the 
holidays,  and  it  helps  you  prevent  de- 
pression from  setting  in. 

If  you  are  interested  in  coming  to  a 
workshop  for  parents,  making  presents, 
talking  about  what  the  holidays  mean 
and  making  friends,  contact  the  North 
of  Market  Child  Development  Center 
(863-0811,  177  Golden  Gate)  or  the 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center 
(474-2400,  318  Leavenworth). 


Classifieds 


Employment 


Gay  Men's  Domestic  Violence  Project  Co- 
ordinator: Prefer  someone  with  B.A.  in 
relevant  field.  Responsible  for  coordination 
of  intake,  counseling,  needs  assessment, 
and  legal  advocacy.  Must  be  able  to  com- 
plete quarterly  funding  reports,  implement 
community  education  and  outreach,  and 
recruit  volunteers.  Salary  of  $17,000/year 
for  32-hour  work  week.  Call  864-3112  for 
information 

Hotline  Omsbudsmon  Pilot  Project:  Help 
the  Homeless  Task  Force  monitor  and  im- 
prove Hotline  Hotel  Program  Basic  clerical 
skills  important  Be  available  an  hour  in 
morning  and  afternoon  to  receive  building 
and  health  complaints,  bring  them  to  man- 
agement attention,  and  file  complaint  with 
DSS  Homeless  monitors  will  receive  free 
housing  in  Hotline  with  only  one  move 
every  28  days  for  three  months  commit- 
ment. Apply  at  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  at  295  Eddy,  9-5,  Monday  through 
Friday. 


Housing 


Two  Bedroom  Apartment:  Wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  drapes,  stove,  refrigerator,  and 
washing  machine  hookup.  $650/month, 
first  and  last  required.  Will  accept  voucher. 
Located  at  2209  E  23rd  St  -Apt  B,  Oakland. 
Call  after  5  p.m.  530-2061. 


Single  Unit  Section  8  Apartments:  One- 
person  units  available  with  Section  8  hous- 
ing voucher  or  S.F.  Housing  Authority 
Voucher.  Centrally  located  near  Civic  Cen- 
ter and  downtown  shopping.  24-hour  staff- 
ing. Rent  includes  utilities.  Come  see  us  at 
the  Whitehall  Apartments  at  351  Turk  St.  or 
call  885-3343. 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  Modified  Pay- 
ment Program:  Open  to  all  who  receive 
General  Assistance  Get  tenant  rights  with 
rents  from  $250-$275/month  for  singles, 
$350/month  for  doubles.  Easy  application 
process.  Drop  by  at  126  Hyde,  10-4,  Monday 
through  Friday 


Instruction 


Refugee  and  Immigrant  Free  Job  Training: 

$2,000  worth  of  free  training  in  vocational 
English  as  a  second  language,  clerical  skills, 
and  word  processing  Training  period  of  15 
weeks  with  direct  |ob  placement  upon  fin- 
ishing course  Call  Asians  for  Job  Oppor- 
tunities in  Berkeley  (AJOB)  at  548-6700  be- 
tween 8:30-5  30 for  more  information. 


Bulletin  Board 


Free  Toys  for  the  Holidays 
Glide  Memorial   Church,    330  Ellis   St  : 
Parents  must  have  children  with  them.  Also, 
call  ahead  of  time:  771-6300    Dec.  23, 
10a.m.  to  2  p.m 

Toys  for  Tots:  Request  in  writing  by  Dec. 
20  from:  Inspector/Instructor,  14th  Marines. 
B2,  Naval  Station,  Treasure  Island,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94130.  Phone:  765-6065. 


eatin'  the  loin 


by  Lynn  Fitzwater 

It's  hard  not  to  miss  the  restaurant 
boom  in  the  Tenderloin.  Every  block 
seems  to  have  at  least  one  new  Asian 
restaurant  or  produce  market  and  some 
blocks  boast  three  or  more!  Vietnam 
II  at  701  Larkin  near  Ellis  is  a  recent 
discovery  of  mine.  It's  a  large,  well- 
lit,  family-run  restaurant  with  a  cheery 
atmosphere.  The  specialties  here  at 
lunch  time  are  noodle  and  wonton 
soups,  barbecue  and  charcoal-grilled 
rice  plates,  bun  (Saigon-style  thin,  dried 
rice  noodles  with  toppings),  and  chow 
mein. 

Prices  for  a  large  serving  of  any  of 
these  range  from  as  low  as  $2.75  up 
to  $4.50,  and  believe  me,  any  dish  is 
a  full  meal. 

The  day  we  lunched  at  Vietnam  II 
we  chose  the  seafood  noodle  soup 
($3.50)— a  huge  bowl  of  delicious  broth 
full  of  vermicelli-type  noodles  topped 
with  prawns,  scallops,  squid  and  vege- 
tables. 


To  sample  the  popular  rice  plates, 
we  chose  grilled  pork  over  rice  ($3.25) 
and  chicken  and  vegetables  over  rice 
($3.25).  In  both  cases  a  heaping  por- 
tion of  excellent  steamed  rice  was 
smothered  by  a  generous  serving  of 
meat  and  vegetables.  The  pork  was 
marinated  in  a  soy-based  sauce  and 
grilled.  The  chicken  was  a  lighter,  more 
delicate  stir-fry  with  lots  of  crunchy 
vegetables. 

The  friendly  staff  assured  me  that 
no  MSG  is  added  to  the  food,  but  some 
dishes,  especially  the  soups  and  soy- 
marinated  meats,  are  fairly  highly  salted. 
If  you  are  watching  your  salt  intake, 
you  might  inquire  as  to  whether  salt 
could  be  omitted  in  the  cooking.  This 
should  be  possible  on  most  grilled  and 
stir-fried  items. 

Vietnam  Us  dinner  menu  includes 
a  more  extensive  selection  of  Vietnam- 
ese specialties.  Next  door  to  it  is  Chiu 
Fong  Market  at  709  Larkin,  where  you 
can  find  a  selection  of  fresh  produce 
and  fresh  fish,  which  included  catfish 
and  shrimp  the  day  we  were  there. 


AMEN  EX  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

760  MARKET  STREET,  SF 

•  Auto   •  Life   •  Home   •  Business 
•  Health   •  Professional  Liability 

We  also  offer  California  Auto 
Assisned  Risk  Plan 

Open  10  AM-6  PM 


ONE 

.STOPJ 


Call  928-4771 

Shoppins  for  your  convenience 

760  MARKET  STREET,  SF 


MUTUAL  LOAN  PAWNBROKERS 

A  Family  Business  Since  1941 

MONEY  LOANED  ON 
GOODS  OF  VALUE 

•  Convenient  location 

•  Larger  items  accepted 

•  Pleasant  atmosphere 

•  Open  late 

WILL  SELL  QUALITY 
NEW  AND  USED  MERCHANDISE 
AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

written  warranty  with  some  items 
TWO  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 

52  -  6th  Street  864-51  78 

753  Polk  474-2711 
(corner  of  Polk  &  Ellis) 


Family  Gift  from  Library:  Check  out  and 
return  books,  toys,  or  tapes  from  Wu  Yee's 
Children's  Library  and  receive  free  gift.  Ends 
August  31  or  until  gifts  last.  Monday  through 
Friday,  9-5,  except  for  Tuesday  when  it 
opens  at  1  p.m.  At  777  Stockton  St.,  Suite 
202.  Phone  391  -8993  for  details. 


Home  Services 


Tenderloin    General    Maintenance  Co. 

Painting,  hauling,  moving,  garage  clean- 
ing, house  cleaning,  and  flatroof  roofing 
Free  estimates,  reasonable  rates  Phone 
4 1 5-673-7223  and  ask  for  Willie  Higgs. 


I 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


s5°°  For  25  Words 


Please  type  or  print  legibly.  Attach  additional  sheets  of  paper  if  necessary. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


ZIP 


DAY  PHONE 


Employment 
For  Sale 


( ) 


□  Lost  &  Found 
Home  Services 


□  Instruction 
□  Bulletin  Board 


Professional  Services 
□  Housing 


HOW  TO  PLACE  AN  AD:  Deadline  is  5  pm  the  third  Friday  of 
each  month.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Payment  must  be  included  with  ad. 

RATES:  Classifieds  cost  $5.00  for  25  words  or  less  and  $4.00 
for  each  additional  25  words  or  portion  thereof 

PUBLICATION  POLICIES:  No  sexual  or  anonymous  ads  will  be 
accepted.  We  will  not  furnish  proofs  before  publication.  All 
claims  for  errors  must  be  made  within  five  days  of  publication. 

PAYMENT:  Must  be  made  in  cash  or  check.  There  will  be  a 
$10.00  charge  for  each  bounced  check. 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED 

25  Taylor  Street,  Room  718.  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
776-0700/Monday  -  Friday  10-4 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


HANG  GLIDER 

Morning  found  you 
Pierced  and  naked 

In  a  shiver  your  body  was  swindled  from  your  blue  dwelling. 
FLYING  FLOWER 

An  antique  white  wall  discloses  you  as  proper  decoration 

Mourning  cloak 
Parnasus 

Necocnptic  Manco 
Leptosirius  Cunus. 

first  born  to  the  garden  of  transcendence. 

Shattering  the  ephemeral,  infected  chrysalis  of  my  humanness. 
Lost  night  I  shared  your  dreams 
I  shared  your  wings. 

Look,  isn't  that  one  over  there?  Yes  over  there! 
Could  I? 
Would  I 

Rape  her  out  of  the  sky? 
Cast  her  headlong 

Into  thai  abyss  called  collected  specimens7 
In  mockerey  of  gravity 

A  new  breed  now  populates  the  firmament 
Haunts  the  chilled  forbidden  winds  of  infinitude 
Disturbs, 

Tresspasses  paradises'  ether 

A  rebel  spasm 

Of  tarnished  air 

Would  deliver  the  gift  of  Icarus 

Parachute, 

Wings  unflapping 

Manufactured  colors 

Blasted  in  sighs  a  worship  is  there. 

As  of  an  atheist  on  his  dying  hour. 

A  downward  spiral  lands  it  kindly, 

Grass  rooted  and  constont  shares  sisterly  repose 

Thrusting  again, 

Forward  in  the  dull  design  of  a  trolley  firmly  grounded  on  tracks 

It  does  not  notice 

The  earthen  cliff  holds  no  longer. 

An  undulating  angered  breaker 
Punishes  the  shore 

As  its  mother  yawns 

Menacingly  toying  with  the  intruder 

Man,  briefly  putting  askance 
Setting  aside  need  for  brutality, 

Anew  has  learned  to  fly 
Renn  Mohriano 

ATLANTA  WOMEN 

Ancient  women's  feet  were  bound, 
Layered  cloth  wove  round  and  round, 
Squashed  the  flesh  and  scraped  the  bone 
Til  a  tiny  foot  was  formed, 

Making  women  obeisant  and  dependent  on  man's  want. 
Now  to  think  that  centuries  past 
This  some  foot-bound  custom  lasts; 
Bought  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
It's  a  woman's  high-heel  shoe!! 

July  1,  1981 

Eleanor  Skelton  Cosh 


Lance  Woodruff 


WE  CONSUMING 

lust  enough  catches 
our  eye  so  we  know 
what  we  want  here 
in  spite  of  critics 
the  big  macs  keep 
coming  in  their  tubs 
the  swirled  down  of 
ice  milk  profuses 
new  salads  wink 
fresh  and  neat  in  squares 
weak  coffee  we  learn 
is  finally  the  taste  we  prefer 
and  ice  milk  with  caramel  sauce 
and  nuts,  lank  fries 
like  played-out  fingers 
beef  multiplying 
from  a  forest's  rum 
spigots  and  tubs  of  oil 
tended  by  teenies 
we  make  our  reverberating  choice. 
Janice  King 


A  Paen  About  The  San  Francisco  Center 

More  Commonly  Known  As  The  Nordstrom  Mall 

I  have  been  to  nearly  mall. 

I  have  seen  them  big.  I  have  seen  them  small 

Some  ore  short  and  some  are  tall. 

Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  Fall, 

Everyday,  I'm  in  o  mall. 

I  would  soy,  overall, 

Of  all  the  malls. 

I  can  recall, 

Nordstrom  is  the  best  of  all. 

Splender  there  from  wall  to  wall. 

Celmg.  floor  and  in  the  hall. 

On  a  day  of  rain,  a  drenching  squall, 

You  can  not  play  basketball. 

Do  not  hesitate,  do  not  stall. 

Bring  a  friend  to  Nordstrom  mall. 

Buy  a  basket  or  buy  a  ball. 

Ride  the  escalators  and  play  pinball. 

Soon,  more  shops  will  be  installed. 

Nor!  Nor!  Norstrom  malll 

No  insult!  No  catcalll 

No  sharp  stick  in  your  eyeball! 

Spend  your  whole  paycheck  at  Nordstrom  mall. 


TAMKY  ATONE  A.M. 

Scent  of  sandalwood  drifts  through  the 
Staccato  tones  of  Asian  antiquity 
Mournfully  plucked  from 
Unseen  strings. 
Nightsong. 

Steadily  a  jet  throbs  overhead. 
Stands  of  bamboo  creak  gently 
With  the  lonely  breeze 
Quiet. 

Distant  shell  burst, 
artillery 
echoes, 
rattles 

the  tin  roof 

Beyond  glow  of  candle 
choir  of  tiny  creatures 
sing  like  balalaikas 
endlessly  rising 
and  falling 

Far  to  the  south  a  machinegun  answers 
in  throaty  reply. 
Silence  returns. 
And  crickets 

The  night  is  dark  Not  a  Saigon  night, 
flarelit 

but  on  upcounfry  night 
where  there  is  nothing 
to  light 
by  falling 
magnesium. 

A  dog  barks  near  the  gate 


night. 


Douglas  Rose 


HIS  WIFE 

People  who  share  needles, 
and  share  the  bed 

People  having  sex  outside 
the  ones  they  have  wed 

I  have  bad  news  and 
you  should  get  upset 

For  you  are  playing  a  deadly  game 
of  Russian  roulette 

There  is  a  disease  with 
no  discrimination 

A  most  deadly  disease  that 
will  reduce  our  population 

Crack  is  the  devil 
but  AIDS  is  his  wife 

AIDS  will  leave  you  suffering 
It  will  take  your  life 

With  unsafe  sex  there  is 
no  place  to  hide 

Unsafe  sex  is  like  suicide 

Use  a  condom,  protect 
yourself  and  your  mate 

For  if  you  don't  death 
may  be  your  fate 

Of  you  are  a  |unkie,  and 
you  just  have  to  take  a  hit 

Bleach  your  needle  before 
someone  else  uses  it 

If  you  have  the  AIDS  virus 
you  may  still  have  a  chance 

If  you  change  your  habits 
of  vice  and  romance 

Have  a  well-balanced  diet 
with  plenty  of  rest 

Stop  using  drugs,  stay  at  your  best 

When  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
don't  take  a  drink 

Do  endurance  exercises 
Meditate  and  think 

For  crack  is  the  Devil 
but  AIDS  is  his  wife 

AIDS  will  leave  you  suffering 
It  will  take  your  life 

Larry  Jomerson 


GOODWILL  STORES 


sPROUDto 
ANNOUNCE! 


Another  new  Goodwill  Store 
corning  to  the  San  Francisco  community 
Watch  for  our 

BIG  GRAND  OPENING 
DAY  CELEBRATION 

at  our  new  Geary  Street,  store-located  at 
822  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


I'm  straight... 
Should  I  take  the 

AIDS  Antibody 


Before  you  decide,  ask  yourself  these  questions— 

1  Have  I  had  sex  with  anyone  who  used  I  V  drugs? 

2  Have  I  used  I  V  drugs? 

3  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  gay  or  bisexual  man? 

4.  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  person  whose  needle  use 
or  sexual  past  Is  unknown  to  me? 

5  Have  I  had  a  blood  transfusion  between  1975 
and  1985? 

If  you  answer  YES  to  any  of  these  questions,  you 
and  your  sexual  partner  might  be  at  risk  for  AIDS 


Get  the 
Facts. 

Then 
Decide. 
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tsna;  laws  *.nt/fA§  wBawriniAra  ajb,  tairnmthStJtnreamj 


^u^uusjuttjt5^ajAUAt5nng7§mj5)8  inicuteiw/tE:t«mnunBirtwnfi®flSV 

itawwfntiiw^iiSmnm;  newwjstatsi:  gffl899wmwnj  wrtfiiAmSflfirm^ 

($?8  to(UW8jnpltnwt}]^offi^fiQi8§w  »akb:  H^sa^^n'kS^Gs^r.swjjC) 
rw9at9i89i«xitmnri(itT5R  Satepatfa.  ^R^wwmnnv^BwAtSsmwwiioiss 

mwwjiStfuatn  ginujswgogsoBtwajjaBrttTtj ,  rcftti 

A  yJ  5  iSl :  5  g  i  S  u  (ij  iij  U619  j  £  iff  Cu  WW  A  y     !fl  A  'J]  8  bl  5  u  (U  8  uu\  u  £1  il)  Al  i  6 :  tcj  W  u  I R  - 

v*  ii         '-'  VJ  v*  fiVt*1.''./ 

Sfuisiwi)uiB8uyw88ww/nfi«vfiuiia(u  vsuSwegps.  «i«nuju6«u  §^  Hnaiwj 

wusa^SHAJWtstAawuijatfiwV.  Hr.^  sua^i  tmflss^mias^l  Hbnstfim;^ 

«t™tufifi«9){jpfifi?«i  H»wwtntj|»^af  tww(aatw898iA98a 

ABWAgoiByojjuu'uri:  twe  [Snivtnwtji  iiiyujawjimAHSUjtenyuwiimn^lfttitt*! 
"t8ltncutacu8u)sGUH8Jgii8:,  jsajjica      mAtjJgltfitSwts:  Htunw^uusujjw- 

leiBiHntSHUBonmswAtnSewsi'  tt/Stti  ssiawwejutitS  nmBRftbi 

[fiUglfiWAfiSlASB  fifi9j8fiq188tWUrfai  wlAl/jeS  SaWSlUA^WJinSSi  ^8^1 

tfl  IJ8WAgW»tftptjmfiQ18t{)88^87g)S  gl^^Cfan  VlSw8Uf8HWH9JWmAlCUJi: 

9iowAri  o«5     my9JwmtiJ8  aa<s-  ontoki  gn 

wttnfifc^t?^ft9lpntre8Jwfaww8  «i^;9lttuyai;s1y^mwC3uf|ws3 

mfP.ttjiA ji»tt)at8:? "  ^t8:^[wfu^;5  HxTwtnrg  Hwmwetatsdrtflftf fwtmOftri 
&wyiSbyuM»U9lft#"  v8:uiw5hSwwjUj        <§?  «  «>^^^  rr^> 


qifUAtnmtaHjgtntamjwtjytjtJiHBWB^ 

twinun  W8i?Rtt?matnnjnwin|un8ww 
telS^riatjittftri,  io5qiaAAt9l9(r.»i533njte 
tu8ttnm9lynHAj|uft/)iu  to^o  StfiB3nH9l 

tuiw  $@ctr.««tut«*i  mvrnjHfnaurituJUW 

tPJIAOAW8t?80Jfi«t^jA^  milAhfflWMM 

U8{8Hdiai8lno&fit8:  Swsffitiiutwitfitte'i 
«8'i  fiut8ma5auuia9Ucom8lmyi8ft8:S 
Ijfwomu/nwiJirii  jjnjfiGiffltwaui^aua 
8tttftj)yjiuqi8,  tjl;8HA5RJfit?wnnt8l»t8i: 
(jiewi  ifiU9fit8afawHfitt5t9UwafiieflA- 

U  w  oi  w 

(5l59t8ltyitt«ocuuti 


Kim  Chea 


dtonntwintii  Sy,  Hnans'iofusitnswsOB 
tBlAndpyeww  untttj)w?8mp8tomjiw 
wiyom<jBiSyyn;m:,mftn(p8iS«niSupiu 
8:(au8lnalgt8i:  »Batnnnywmnt8cut?8 
mmtnt9l9(n<J8mtn  la^tuiywunySaw 
wtyG(n:8Wjjywin8i8lttiwtaw[p:Hgana 
ynm8'«ttmjwinLUttit}ifimwB(8y8ti5gtai: 
(witu^urmtsn  mm  By  tjiBBontutn 

"WOtotB.-WtycStfMfWAJf  (J1UfOQ1899CU^i> 

ttJin^wt^nmt?«t8ltatmnii8rttiR  wbm 
[W9jitrtw8AitmH|§8t8ln«fiAtiiftnn(p8Pili- 
peiBmtnajjnrMj  Htagtiroten^witu^fonn 
fen 

ujiuBiwin  \s\  flygieuCTju^Jiwonnttimj 
n/fiyyi8wmiytyf«w(ji8wn9jtttaittjt(uin 
m  uji  a  inm  ujpS  bhB  t  n  wtyy  u  wotin  t  mft  w 
nmyojwnuan^fuww  uBiuBtueanSmy- 
w  ttnctuanntJi  ny^uietBttrtn  t?tymt8:R 
wtyy  8  icui  n  qi  s  tS  a  uia9ruot9l  tui  tun  a  tna 
"itj)  8mwtti:i«'  <awyi8Ay<vniat?At9l,Att 
i«iAMift)yuiv8i:(Alyt8wyiSAyABiaiA(iiw 
tenjmAAtfaus^fwy.  a  (8  i^a  t/i  y^A  y  t  fin  a 
wb  wis,  [AygAmA8tttywtyywin88ayi8 
[Ayytui^|A  AjfliAqicuttinAuiB  (wbm 


8gi9iin  we.  wHt3nutn«n?iaHn«ai 
icuin  uuin(f)8au»y8Hi8a9^HWcn 

^ 

80)9Ui8in9juHni\ui9Ajt8utD^tn- 


lRll«lftrtJ  9K1^j  (8fl8iay8l8:AIW1AH(8J  the 

9  >  V* 


United  Cambodian  8avJlu0iSv"iSjAu3ujyoj 
t5y|wnutitAi9l«tutfA,tfiHwwiwitflet8n 
tfflAainAtRi:§ayi8|AyiA0ifltaABiAiyy- 

m8:iuionn  i(UinLws»u»y8wi5»  j„„Bo.hiuu»tiBii.«pmo 
^aHWtofUGa^iUGjiAJHnn^Hi8|wn  t«Hi9>«»,  untu(«y9i«yi88/yuHitmi.  sa 

l9WJUWlLUaAJUtHm9lri9aun8Q196)  t(^awwtt:AJru^awifi8milTin8)Aafl[A 

lfl9jut9lnu^niBairf)n  ^Igmnm 

_ .       n  aiO(ii8v5#Aji8lAa(8iAinaj8u)a  (aeSuuna 

oiujsiausis:^  ^       k   ^  „ 

w  »   j         .  ^  "The  Killing  Field, "ttUlA8ai9layAt«a8lW 

iui5a9in9aun8iii9WH9JftjnHnmw  w  * 

s     "  *    u  8ir,tJiyajt5ownuwuiAyt8ntuatfai 

iW8  ddo-dd«f  yBammmunmwn        **    -         \+ n  ^ 

«•  not8:8a(tt|viAi8lwnmAi;h^«inmw^aj 

«  ij  °  XT* 1    ttiftRtjiifiu  Barneionaii  Bailroommuntyia 

U:Cfl0(iril3l9l9(U;^«ty:00S<1  lAin918  t90  1 


V  1 


w8U86tHftBj  yiSAficu^^fufitJnfiyiai^yia.  uayyiefiaBBW  yi89(«i8. 
JJ9AAA.  yiBfuaiuiffiAWfitiyiwBftriayiBi  MoaanjAaytuts 

H<tfttJff18t(U8:  2209  E.  tf/t£U8IDai  tJ8U  6  ;SlHA9J8 

teanaTt5y<8.  ya^AHiySanctJAitjiB 
^jwfi  my;w8  <so)o-t)o\)«  umajtyia^anyf 
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i^frlSJ:    1JJT|1J31J  311(1113 


nw  i  §111331  wsTdsuniii^icj  1  so 
•    *>  »    ~  ^    *  * 

lOTJ  itlSfa^O  CI3Jj3c(33ijl)  23SKJ 

sotsuiSn  Bteiun3i»ic<h.  lB*«|^»^tta^i  3*™ 


1  onSnssu  im  ffiu  c  033£j  sfou 
oia  T jjsiifa  ( iwsdi  1 in  1  viu 


no     O  CS. 


Sjeixiaiagajisiivi  tia^rnu  ttwijasuiuis^srsjj! 


s  sunsrinsijiiscj  121(^1 . 


1030  UtnSJJ  31£J  180  8i3u 


7m  Sou  333a,  a^uuSSsbjrn^  insjas^wtsmSnoBnTusfunnn 
!?3cJionjjns&iHso  isu  i3riSi§3j   B,  aisSfraji^smffinjjayui 

OH  Study  Center  WClld  348    0  3139tf8iuiS31   "  I 0nihtJI31£J 

cns^niudmssiMWi  losdm  iw 
mom)  nmon&jfuTuts^ssirai 


Jones  St  §Onm03Ju*131)(Win> 


ifSxiu 300  .  slum ^3  i  3usf  3 ^Bm 


1  no  iwydnuS ,  c  si  c  iisf  U0331 


iduigsiirasjniij  SiCnoirMJitp   dinsrsudigV)  n. 


sj^BtdsimsiJ  Jjqcn^unndTu 


31WSW0    (331  6:00  W~\  8:30 

C933JU31.  ifos&u8Tdsi)niug3£j  jdwrnici&ofnj  i3U3i  eiso^rosu 

tTTHatstitsutSnSu  Bdiiinuds  Smuu  mm  luei  cfciiusmcu&j 

»»  ±. 

inu  20  yn  30  amoySuiaeis  oaiirasjniu 
sisiigf&im  iiMdium. 


simsu  3Ssi£j 


.  td 

longia  uiiui  3i£j  i33,iftj  shi  jJiaMmfimiasa^gsamran 

wnssuamjiw  id  t  2id^uni*)83 .  oiimnn  i  nosuun  i  on  Touou . 

SusnsisSnsi  1 SuTduau  i  nuufi  1 3uio  c  Si  i  flu  i  ehao3i  "nsu 

nSinjiiwiniitoi  ,uem33ij3jni£Jiri  ion  it:  uttoji  (Siin^imi^srsii 

i3uu35JS£jjs  uat(3iJU3i)§&3i  U3u3  i onci3*)  lT?OJ  isu  1  onutauo 

wi^o  ioiunai3uat:fiuii?333i3 .  ssufl^  loi^S^uiiii  ,s'&uci33  iw 

siotci  t3i3i  "says  slum^m  aiTisrgw  uaf.DajjTocgocis^to 

n?ii,?5iuu3i!ld^TnniSt7i3^iin  5^ ikSociSuSw iwuso  ioej^  iuoj 

uc^^oej:  1ou5iiJji  tnsttsa|  i^^^niiiwi^unwaCn 

sgiiiji^)8iisuin^)j  duDJtouSii 
tySy  ijuBniiiSowionu . 

©iPyviiqiimi^ffi^Tii 

iSa^SllJl)  To  1 3131  "l33JT7l33 

u  a  ^  i  gy  333  ?  "  sgJJ^iJuijij^i  £j 
n3iTdi§o5n3i£roui"  .^i3u  T3 
ms3i,  ia£ji3uSuisotntJSi£^ 
D1U  t on  lo 1 3131  "auBitfuniw 
t  auBupo  i«0JS3^3n  1  Si  . 

ts^srsu  asnuStauiOouiTo 
^333.  iSaTuOviiBo  mi^p^niu 


eiJJ  t:  t  Sonnwd  220  Golden 
Gate  31£Jl3Jj|l3T]ni|lin3Ja§g 

S3uijnssjilnu3ufi3nu  towjTo 

iicisui:  T3Ji033Jua3ijiai3n2n 

■  ^ 

S8nuas32uto£j  Busntdssuds 

U13J  50  RUl33^a3331Jj3nU3U 

231 1  gi  1  Vi.  uH^-nnste^ntno 
1  SiSuBijnsgu  los&uasnu  1 3u , 
1 21 1 ^113  Basin  1 SnuiuT^Tu 
ni3jdg3iTniroiai£i^3o ,  881331 


anuigi  siTnimn^^TuRii^ ,  3  TTn^w^^nSjnvnsr&iiToViiraiJ 
S^un^ssiraoiijuuusfiomiiuati    92 1 3 1  ^iraQ^inn^j^nwQnusu , 


Teens  help  younger  kids  with  their  homework  at  the  study  center. 

maasT3TOuni33^3u  1  onSnssu  t  &o  tsu  1  SnS&imi^srsiicraima^ 

ei3iuungacidi3 lo" .  (  jJi£jf)s^3cJsl3iiuat;icTii©udyi^i 

IWllTo  1 3lJ8313J3n31  thi^u  TuWi^uni^ . 
ni^CTS^TTJitdsunsu  3fl3iuiii3  TiiTniiiToBasiu^uTiiiTjjeis 

7mnu3t;2££ji£J33n3n  usti  §uo  ^3JJ3i^i^idinT»itdswnsu3ua3 

CI33J§tJ(31^13(3l^yi21U1lcl3J    ntJSUIlTn  776-8986. 
I 

STOd^Vl  t03U233^13313 

UCa^lOSJ:    13JT)U3U  33JUII3 

*  £33  ^JJlJj^  ^cJ3D13J  WSUnU 

SatJcn  umcit  33i3fiiSxi  dfiu 
diuR3ua3W33^i£j  11  at:  1133 
ss^iwua  ffliu  uuui  uat'cniu 
icjauiu  Tuujsimdsul^tn . 

*  l033j3sRni    (Nov)  ,213313 

,  x  2    „  a  at  luasususndw  30Tns§u(U3i 

iU3*)itguudsuga  iniciiTsiinuTn  ^         ^        <v  a 
~    ^  ,     ^  ^   «     sntiaw,  lauud  7luiuaiini  2 

cJIU  ^nJ1flD313  270  X|JJJJIW)     «  «.     <i  o    1  < 

A.  ~  "        ,  y  '        o  w  TUiniiaUlW3^331cJll8S^3J1^. 

i8J3nuas3  ass^uu Tn^^iiraw  r 
1103^33. 

*  1033J  Sslini  (Nov)  8  26, 
^13313?3J  t  cJU3  I  SyTo^OJlldt; 


a33UlWS^10T7Q32SU  dSuBs^ 

s^D3U 1 wswisiyTo  c  2130 . 

CI33Jni331l3ni3J21cJ233T7a(ri310 

So,  ci3imi3ajj3niwd33j  uscas 
lnai3  cot  3133. 

*   (031fWJJ31    (Dec)S  17,^13 

aT3tjjiuu3isy  it^o^iusicis 


W3uncj!risfc30w  islo . 


S^CIIU  MtUn313J23333nill  31 


2nsr^T3J3inii£Inu3iJiiij5i)  wsn  ims&u23i  3*iniu3Td  1  so 

iflijiSiwicJi33  U3t3dt.t)jj  Toy  niu  ioeiius33iD^3n3i  Snssu 

^uni^SwtScj  is  t^sj  ,2nsf£iranji  Qnusu^iwss^S^niiiSwtSusii'j 

s§ua3njj  ^3injinuuwSw  2ijjw  TjjiBsi. 
U3t3§0jjiu  ©wxiitfj^stiusni       tspsgufljnuB ^uns^jcia ^Td 

Tunjdtuiu^3gio3iiTmi^o^o33J.  121^3 tu^ciB,  wiBSsiino 

i^w  wsu  oSiifiiiinsrfiiiToiSi  iSi  12  siSonswSjjniiisgii . 

31"Il1l33 1023cJST63J%JU33t33  l]J  3t£JtS§Jjd  l3JTJ!31S&uSu  AS 

Su23£j^t  10 1 JJuo«3n3J  i n^ "  33  ^33ja3nu  itToTntfins&jjT^nn 

caiu  uawssw  jjuaw,3Ji£jeis^33j  dtSuo  asiijgiwiiiTjJiiuucaat; 

asnu  31  5jns§u  1  nsundjomiRij  cii^ouuni^irai  (Sijoasnw,  » 

uuu  1  auSiis&infmiimuimuTOTJ  Qsuias^nuuatiSimli^owrao. 


yindtS2oniwa3nyu3twin33n 

mjuniu3i33ioniiit3Tnni3 

W3  tst&3J^3JJ  t  fliwinsino  1 3s^t 

Xosfi3JS^cj8n63nuoi3J3nmu . 

tsissjjasnuS  Bismudsust 
m  1 

i3o3i3cj»i0i£ut:3uSi33i£j  17 
3i^3  55  3.  luiTnuuoJi'st  1O0 
snTwsnfiovi^a^ss^  1  osijxjntsi 

(Jan)  1989.  QS^nillSlcJSt 
3§Ol3ui3lJ  TuitviuTl  N31J3  ^3 

a  885-2743  no  i2itdnnr»Bn 

x»  I 

^iniu^iuisanio  S^imi^Swt 

8ui3l^£J  875  O'Farrell  St 


.    *  * 


Hilltribe  textiles  ore  on  display  at  Fort  Mason. 

niirasnt^tasyj^dtiwS  uiuo 
iBs^u^t  lOodSBo^^u  tdoiu 

l|3J   l033JI]llU1(Feb)31jSI  26. 
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Nguoi  Ty  Nan  Giup  Do  Lah 
Nhau  Tai  Uy  Hoi  Tiibng  Tit? 


Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Ddi  voi  mot  ngddi  ty 
nan  mdi  den  ma  khdng  biet 
tieng  Ann,  nhung  viec  nhd  sd 
dung  may  rut  tien  cua  ngan 
hang,  hay  don  dung  chuyen  xe 
buyt  minh  muon,  06  the  nhu 
la  nhiing  con  ac  mdng.  Nhuhg 
Uy  Hoi  Tdohg  TrO  (Mutual 
Assistance  Association 
Council ) ,  mot  cd  quan  dude 
tai  trO  each  day  kh6ng  lau, 
se  giup  mot  tay  cho  nhdng 
ngddi  mdi  den  nay. 

Tai  so  220  tren  dddng 
Golden  Gate,  Uy  H6i  cung  cap 
nhung  dich  vu  ve  ngdn  ngd, 
ho  v£  va  nhung  budi  hoc  ve 
nhung  de  tai  nhu*  mo  hd  khau 
tai  ngan  hang,  xin  viec  hay 
khai  thue. 

Nhung  dich  vu  cua  Uy 
Hoi  khong  chi  danh  rieng  cho 
nhung  ngddi  mdi  den.  "Anh 
co  the  la  ngddi  3a  den  day 
tren  mddi  nam,  da  cd  viec 
lam,  ma  van  co  the  la  mot 
khach  hang  cua  chung  toi," 
dng  Lam  Quang  Dung,  chuyen 
vien  ve  tai  nguyen  cua  Uy 
Hoi,  ndi  nhd  vay. 

Gan  day,  co  nhieu  khach 
hang  yeu  cau  giup  dd  viec  to 
chdc  ve  kinh  te  cho  ban 
than,  theo  loi  ong  Nguyen 
Nguyen,  giam  doc  cua  Uy  Hoi. 
Day  cho  nhung  ngrddi  dang  di 
lam  ve  van    de    tin  dung  va 


each  de  danh  tien  va  sai 
tien  co  ke  hoach  la  dieu  rait 
quan  trong,  ong  Nguyen  noi, 
vi  dieu  do  se  xay  dung  them 
"mot  ngUdi  lam  viec  co 
ohdOhg  hddng  ve  tutJng  lai 
cho  o6ng  ddng  cua  chung  ta." 

Ca  cong  dong  cung  co 
idi  khi  chung  ta  chi  giiip  do 
cho  tung  ca  nhan,  ong  Nguyen 
noi  nhu"  vay.  "Khi  nhung 
ngUoi  trong  cong  dong  dddc 
on  dinh,  thi  cong  ddng  cung 
se  vufig  manh  hdh,"  dng  noi 
nhd  vay.  "Nhung  dich  vu  cua 
Uy  Hoi  co  sd  lien  he  true 
tiep  vdi  nhung  loi  ich  cua 
cong  dong  mot  each  lau  dai." 

Ong  Nguyen  noi  them 
rang  viec  Uy  Hoi  cho  nhung 
ngddi  trong  cong  ddng  biet 
ve  nhung  co  h6i  udOc  giao 
due  cao  hdn  se  lam  cho  cong 
ddng  co  them  mot  nhom  ngddi 
lanh  dao  ma  da  hoc  dai  hoc, 
va  ho  se  cong  hien  trd  lai 
cho  cong  dong.^ 

Ong  Nguyen  nghi  rang 
nhung  cd  quan  giup  d<5  ngudi 
ty  nan  nen  lam  nhung  viec 
ngoai  su  giup  dd  true  tiep. 
"Khi  anh  huan  luyen  viec  lam 
cho  ho#  ho  di  ra  ngoai  va 
lam  viec  cua  ho,  rdi  thdi. 
Ho  bieh  mat,"  ong  noi  nhu 
vay.  "Cong  dong  can  mpt  su' 
chuyen  hUOng  tijf  viec  huan 
nghe  va  tim  viec  sang  su* 
phat  trien  lau    dai  cua  cong 


Nguyen  Nguyen  (left)  and  the  staff  of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Association  Council. 

Ong  Nguyen   Nguyen   (ben  trai)   va  cac   nhan  vien   cua   Uy  Hoi   Tuong  Tro. 


dong . " 

Ong  Nguyen  khong  muon 
nhom  ciia  ong  phai  le  thuoc 
vao  nhdng  khoan  tien  ciia 
chinh  phu  qua  nhieu  va  mong 
rang  co  the  td  ldc  ddOc  qua 
su'  to  chuc  va  dieu  hanh  cO 
quan  nay  nhu  mot  to  chdc 
kinh  te  va  se  ban  nhdng  tai 
lieu  ma  ho  cd. 

"Trong  thubng  mai,  tai 
lieu  rat  qui,"  ong  noi  nhu 
vay.  "Chung  ta  cd  the  ban 
nhdng  tai  lieu  nay  cho  nhdng 
cong  ty  tu'  nhan  va  tham  chi 
nhdng  cd  quan  khong  IOi 
nhuan  va  dung  so  tien  do  de 
duy  tri  Uy  Hoi  va  nhan 
vien . " 

Noi  rd  i  hon  la  ong 
Nguyen  muon  Uy  Hoi  cd  the  cd 
van  cho  nhdng  cong  ty  thdohg 
mai  ma  mudh  lam  vi£c  vdi  cac 


nude  Dong  Nam  A  hay  nhdng 
cong  dong  Dong  Nam  A  tai  My. 
Su  giao  dich  gia  tang  giua 
nhdng  cong  ddng  Dong  Nam  A 
va  cong  dong  My  se  cd  loi 
ich  cho  ca  hai  ben,  dng 
Nguyen  noi  nhd  vay. 

"Nhdng  cong  ty  tu"  nhan 
se  can  nhdng  dich  vu  ve  ngdn 
ngd  de  day  cho  chuyen  vien 
thi  triidng  cua  ho  each  giao 
dich  vdi  ngUdi  Ddng  Nam  A. 
Ho  can  biet  van  hda  va  tarn 
ly  thddng  mai  va  each  budn 
ban  vdi  ngUOi    Dong  Nam    A. " 

Trudc  day,  dng  Nguyen 
noi,  nhieu  nhom  ngudi  ty  nan 
da  cung  cap  tai  lieu  cho  ho 
mien  phi.  Nhuhg  dng  noi, 
"bay  gid  thi  khac — chung  ta 
da  khdn  hon  xda  mot  it  va  da 
biet  each  ban  nhdng  tai  lieu 
dd." 


Trung  Tarn  Hoc  Tap  Giup  Dd 
Tre  Em  Trong  Viec  Hoc  Hanh 


Chanthanom  Ounkeo 


Teens  help  younger  kids  at  the  study  center 
Tre  em  duoc  cac  anh  chi  tai  Trung  Tam 
Hoc  Tap  gulp  do. 


Nhieu  tre  em  trong  vung 
Tenderloin  d  trong  nhdng 
chung  cu  nhd  va  khdng  co  end' 
hoc  va  lam  bai.  Mot  s6  tre 
em  khac  thi  biet  tiehg  Anh 
khong  nhieu  nen  khdng  hieu 
bai  tap  phai  lam  sao,  con 
mot  so  khac  nda  thi  ddOc  daa 
vao  nhung  ldp       qua  cao. 

Nhdng  tre  em  tren  cd 
the  den  Trung  Tarn  H6i  Tin 
Lanh  Tenderloin,  so  342 
dudng  Jones  de  ddec  giup  dd. 
Vao  nhdng  dem  tu  thd  hai  den 
thu  nam  luc  6  deh  8  gid  rudi 
tdi,  cd  khoang  20  den  30  tre 
em  cam  cui  hoc  bai  va  duoc 
nhdng  ngudi  tU  nguyen  d  dd 
giup  dd. 


Nhieu  tre  em  trong 
Tenderloin  nhu  mot  em  ngudi 
Lao ^ ten  Boun  Ma,  13  tud'i, 
nghi  rang  nOi  dd  chi  de 
choi,  nhung  sau  khi  den  dd 
mdi  bi£t  do  la  ndi  hoc  rat 
tot.  "Sau  khi  em  biet  cho 
nay,  em  den  day  mdi  dem  de 
nhd  ho  giup  em  lam  bai  tap," 
Boun  n6i  nhu*  vay.  "On  den  My 
chi  duoc  hai  nam,  nen  khdng 
biet  phai  lam  gi  net.  Thay 
co  trUdng  Francisco,  trUOng 
cua  em,  khdng  cd  thdi  gid 
nhieu  de  giup  em.  Em  khdng 
thich  hoc  trUoc  khi  em  den 
d^y.  Em  chi  choi  khdng  a. 
Con  bay  gid,  nhdng  ngudi  d 
day  giup  em  nhieu  lam,  nhat 
la  Anh  Van  va  Toan.  Cha  me 
em  bay  gid  cung  it  la  em  nda 
vi  em  cd  diem  tot ! " 

NgUdi  day  kern  cho  nhdng 
dda  tre  d  dd,  David  Tran,  18 
tud'i,  cam  thay  tieng  Viet  od 
the  cd  tac  dung  d  Trung  Tarn. 
"T6i  rSt  vui  duoc  den  day 
day  nhung  dda  tre  nay  vi  hp 
rat  de  thUOng  va  vui  ve," 
David  ndi  nhd  vay.  "Hp  hoc 
rat  nhiet  tarn  va  biet  rang 
ho  phai  duo'i  kip  vdi  nhdng 
ban  be  ngUOi  My  trong 
trudng,"  anh  ndi  nhu*  vay. 
"Hp  tac  ddng  nhieu  cam  xuc 
trong  tdi.  Cd  the'  sau  khi 
tot  nghiep  tdi  se  di  day  ve 
Toan." 

Mike  Ditaranto,  giam 
ddc  Trung  Tarn,  cd  m6t  dudng 
16i  r^t  hop  ly.  "Gid  hoc 
phai  ddOc  chap       hanh  rSt 


nghiem  khac  d  Trung  Tarn 
nay,"  ong  ndi  nhd  vay.  "Neu 
em  nao  khdng  cd  bai  lam  hay 
khdng  chuyen  tarn  lam  bai,  em 
dd  ra  khdi  Trung  Tarn.  Khdng 
co  cai." 

Trung  Tarn  H6i  Tin  Lanh 
Tenderloin  du'Oc  thanh  lap 
hai  nam  trade  d£y  bdi  dng 
giam  ddc  David  Warkentein  va 
tai  trd  bdi  su*  lien  ke't  cua 
nhieu  nhom  giao  hoi,  va 
trung  tarn  tren  dudng  Jones 
bieu  hien  cho  mdt  y  niem 
mdi,  thdc  te,  va  tich  ede 
cua  -Dao  Tin  Lanh.  Ditaranto 
nhan  manh  rang  Trung  Tarn  nay 
hoan  toan  khdng  le  thuoc  vao 
nhdng  hoat  ddng  cua  Hoi  Tin 
Lanh. 

Ngoai  trung  tarn  hoc 
tap,  Hoi  Tin  Lanh  con  co  to 
chuc  nhuhg  sinh  hoat  khac 
nhd  bi-da,  bong  ban,  va 
nhung  CO  hoi  de  gSp  ban  mdi. 

ChdOng  trinh  mdi  nhat 
cua  Trung  Tarn,  goi  la  CORE 
( "Centered  on 
Relationships")  la  chuong 
trinh  giup  dd  nhdng  dda  tre 
gap  khd  khan,  nhdng  dda  tre 
dng  Ditaranto  ta  la  "qua  pha 
va  khdng  gid  trat  td  cho 
trung  tarn  hay  nhdng  chuong 
trinh  giai  tri  khac.  Cd  khi 
Ian  d'au  tien  minh  gap  nhdng 
dda  tre  dd  la  nhdng  luc  hp 
dang  bd  nha  hay  dang  tron 
canh  sat.  Ho  can  tao  sd  tin 
tdOng  va  bi^t  rd  ve  gia  tri 
trong  khi  mang  hp  den  g^p 
nhung  ngddi  chiu  trach  nhiem 
cho  ho." 

Diranto  ndi  them  rang 
Trung  Tarn  can  them  nhieu 
ngddi  -Ddng  Nam  A  lam  viec 
thien  nguyen,      nha't    la  de 


giup  nhuhg  dda  tre  ma  cha  me 
cua  ho  khdng  biet  tieng  Anh. 

Trung  Tarn  Hoi  Tin  Lanh 
Tenderloin  da  md  them  mdt 
noi  khac  tren  du'dng 
Leavenworth  va  mong  rang  se 
phat  trien  trong  nam  tdi  khi 
tim  dddc  nhung  ngddi  lam 
viec  tinh  nguyen,  do  la 
nhdng  ngddi  ma  tre  em  trong 
cong  ddng  Tenderloin  rat 
can. 

"Hai  nam  rddi  trddc  day 
khi  chung  tdi  mdi  belt  dau 
chdOng  trinh  nay  chung  tdi 
khdng  biet  rang  cong  viec 
nay  cd  nhdng  y£u  cau  cao  nhd 
vay,"  dng  Ditaranto  ndi. 
"Nhdng  dda  tre  tMt  sd  muon 
hoc,  nhdng  nha  trddng  cung 
gap  nhieu  khd  khan.  Khdng 
each  nao  ho  giai  quyet  ddoc 
van  de  qua    ddng    nhd    vay . " 

Bat  cd  qui  vi  nao  muon 
day  kern  hay  lam  viec  thien 
nguyen  cho  nhdng  chdOng 
trinh  nay,  xin  gpi  776-8986. 


Viet  Nam  II 

Tiep  theo  tu  trang  20. 
thit,  thi  co  dung  mudi  tdOng 
ddi  nhieu.  Neu  ban  khdng  an 
man  ddpc#  ban  cd  the  hoi  xem 
ho  od  the'  lam  lat  hon  khdng. 
Cd  the  ho  lam  lat  hon  ddoc 
cho  cac  mOn  thit  nddng. 

Cho  bua  an  tdi,^  Viet 
Nam  II  cang  cd  nhieu  mdn  dac 
sac  hon  nda.  k£  b4n  la  cho 
Trieu  Phong  tai  sd  709  dddng 
Larkin,  noi  dd  ban  od  the 
mua  nhieu  mat  hang  tdOi  va 
ca  tdOi,  va  nhd  ngay  chung 
tdi  deh,  ho  co  ca  bong  lao 
va  torn. 


ifT  JIN  TliC  CONG  DONG  NGUOI  VIET  coSS^s 


Cac  Ldp  Day  Nau  An  Cho 
Ngu'o'i  Ty  Nan 


Refugees  don  chefs  hots  and  learn  cooking  skills  at  the  YMCA. 

Nhung  njuoi  ty  nan  doi  non  cuo  nguoi  dau  bep  va  hoc  mot  nghe  moi  tai  YMCA. 


Dianne  Clohessy 

Nhuhg  nhan  vien  tai  220 
dubng  Golden  Gate  dUdc  nhuhg 
ldi  ich  nho  nho  mot  each  bat 
ngd  tU  ldp  nau  an  moi  ngay 
tren  l'au  hai.  Chi  sau  hai 
tuan  huan  luyen,  nhiing  hoc 
sinh  do  da  chuan  bi  mot  buoi 
tiec  that  long  trong  cho 
chiing  tbi,  bub'i  tiec  g6m  co 
cac  mon  an  diem  tarn  va  cac 
mon  an  trUa,  mon  canh  chua 
Viet  Nam  that  cay,  va  nhieu 
mon  rau  cai  khac. 

Nhiing  ngUdi  dai  chiing 
tbi  la  nhiing  hoc  sinh  trong 
chUdng  trinh  huan  nghe  dUdc 
tai  tro  bbi  Trung  Tarn  Tai 
Dinh  CU  Ngtfbi  Ty  Nan  Dong 
Nam  A,  va  da  so  nhiing  hoc 
sinh  do  la  ngUdi  ty  nan  moi 
den  My  dUdc  hai  den  bay 
thang  tu  Viet  Nam  hay 
Campuchia . 

"Sau  khi  t6i  hoc  xong 
lop  nay,  toi  se  la  ngUdi  dau 
bep  rait  gioi,"  mot  hoc  sinh 
ten  la  Trinh  Sen  nbi  nhu 
vay.  Trong  khi  mot  so  hoc 
sinh  khac  la  nhung  ngUdi  nau 

Ket  Qua  Cuoc 
Bau  Cii  Trong 
Viing  Tenderloin 

]ose  Tacal 

Tuy  su  mong  muon  ve  cac 
dudng  ldi  chinh  tri  cua  viing 
Tenderloin  khong  luon  luon 
trung  hdp  vdi  cac  noi  khac 
trong  thanh  pho,  nhung  cube 
bau  cu  thang  11  vua  roi  cho 
thay  nhung  ngUdi  trong  San 
Fran  co  cung  quan  diem  vdi 
18  khu  vu*c  trong  Tenderloin 
qua  su1  tuy  en  chon  tong  thong 
va  nhieu  du  luat  quan  trong 
khac. 

DU  luat  U,  gidi  nan 
tang  tien  nha  cua  nhiing  can 
nha  chda  co  ngUdi  6,  la  mot 
truohg  hdp  ngoai  le.  Trong 
khi  bi  thua  trong  toan 
thanh,  du*  luat  dUdc  da  so 
ngUdi  trong  Tenderloin  ung 
ho  vdi  ty  le  56,4  phan  tram 
so  phieu. 

Khuynh  hUdng  nghieng  ve 
6ng  Michael  Dukakis  ciia 
thanh  pho  cung  dude  phan  anh 
trong  viing  Tenderloin,  vdi 
71,7  phan  tram  so  phieu  cho 
Ung  cu  vien  cua  -Dang  Dan 
Chii.  NgUdc  lai  vdi  ty  le  cua 
toan  quoc,  bng  George  Bush 
chi  dUdc  17,3  phan  tram  so 
phieu. 

DU  luat  A  dUdc  toan 
thanh  pho  chap  thuan,  va 
cung  de  dang  thong  qua  trong 
viing  Tenderloin  vdi  ty  le 
79,9  phan  tram  s6  phieu.  Su* 
chcip  thuan  nay  lam  cho  thanh 
pho  co  the  xay  mot  thu  vien 
mdi,  dien  toan  hba  he  thong 
muc  luc  chanh,  va  sua  sang 
lai  26  chi  nhanh. 

TUdng  tU,  da  s6  ngUdi 
trong  San  Fran  cung  quan  tarn 
den  viec  x&y    dUng    va  tiep 


bep  rat  lad  luyen  trube  khi 
ho  sang  My,  theo  ldi  ba  giao 
Kathleen  Nolan,  da  s<5  hoc 
sinh  dang  di  vao  mot  nganh 
hoan  toan  mdi  la  doi  vdi  ho. 

Tai  sao  lai  vao  mot 
nghe  cUc  nhoc  nhu  vay?  "No 
nhe  nhang  hdn  lam  rubng," 
Seng  Soun  noi,  mot  ngubi  lam 
nghe  nong  khi  con  6 

Campuchia.  Con  ddi  vdi 
TrUdng  Vai,  trUdc  day  lam 
nghe  dbng  giay,  "Do  la  sU 
kndi  dau  ciia  mot  cuoc  song 
mdi." 

ChUdng  trinh  nau  an  da 
bat  dau  tii  hdn  hai  nam 
trUdc.  Khoang  mot  nam  sau 
khi  chUdng  trinh  bat  dau,  92 
phan  tram  hoc  sinh  da  dude 
viec  lam,  theo  ldi  nhung 
nhan  vien  ciia  chUdng  trinh, 
va  ho  khoe  rang  hoc  sinh  ciia 
chUdng  trinh  nay  co  thu  nhap 
trung  binh  cao  nhat  so  vdi 
tat  ca  cac  chUdng  trinh  huan 
luyen  cho  ngubi  ty  nan  khac 
trong  thanh  pho. 

Hoc  sinh    hoc    nam  ngay 


tuc  duy  tri  nhiing  cbng  vien 
trong  thanh  pho  va  bo  phieu 
cho  kien  nghi  E,  kien  nghi 
tai  bo  sung  chi  khoan  ve 
cdng  vien  va  dat  tr6ng.  Viing 
Tenderloin  da  bau  cho  kien 
nghi  nay  vdi  79,1  phan  tram 
so  phieh,  va  lam  cho  nhung 
chUdng  trinh  giai  tri  sau 
gib  hoc  va  cdng  vien,  nhu' 
hai  cbng  vien  trong 
Tenderloin,  du'bc  duy  tri. 

Toan  bo  tuyen  cU  doan 
cua  thanh  pho  va  69,9  phan 
tram  ciia  viing  Tenderloin  da 
ling  ho  du  luat  95,  nham  tang 
them  dich  vu  cho  nhiing  ngUdi 
doi  va  khong  nha.  DU  luat 
84,  du  luat  cho  nha  chinh 
phii  va  nhuhg  ngUdi  khong 
nha,  thang  ve  vang  vdi  82,3 
phan  tram  trong  viing 
Tenderloin.  -Dieu  luat  nay 
dUdc  thong  qua  da  lam  cho 
thanh  pho  co  them  300  ^  trieu 
do-la  de  danh  cho  nhung  nhu 
cau  ve  nha  cua  cho  nhiing 
ngubi  thu  nhap  thap,  va  cung 
cap  cho  moi  viec  tu"  cho  b 
trong  trUong  hdp  cap  bach 
cho  den  nha  mUdn  cho  nhung 
ngubi  thu  nhap  thap. 

Nhuhg  ngUdi  di  bau 
trong  toan  thanh  pho  San 
Fran  da  bab  ve  quyen  cong 
dan  cua  ho  ve  viec  giu  kin 
ho  so  y  te  bang  each  phan 
d6i  du  luat  96,  du  lu^t  cho 
phep  tba  an  cb  quyen  bat 
nhuhg  bi  to  cb  lien  quan  den 
cac  vu  hiep  dam  va  danh  dap 
phai  kiem  nghiem  v£  benh 
AIDS  ne'u  can.  Dan  cU  viing 
Tenderloin  coi  do  chi  la  mot 
ke  hoach  lam  cho  van  de  AIDS 
cang  phuc  tap  them — tuy  dUdc 
thong  qua  trong  tieu  bang — 
va  ho  da  chong  du  luat  do 
voi  69,1  phan  tram  bang 
nhdng  la  phieu  nbi  la 
"khong." 

DU  luat    102    ciing  lam 
trong  tinh  trang    tUdng  tU. 


mot  tuan  va  moi  ngay  bon 
tiehg  trong  thdi  gian  12 
tuan  de1  huan  luyen  cho  he_cb 
mot  tay  nghe  de'  lam  nhUng 
cbng  viec  nhu  bep  chanh,  bep 
phu,  hay  thd  nubng  thit.  Sau 
mdi  bud'i  nghe  giang  va  thUc 
hanh  ve  nau  an  la  nhUng  buoi 
hoc  tieng  Anh  chu yen  ve 
nhuhg  danh  tii  co  lien  quan 
den  nganh  thuc  pham. 

Trong  tUdng  lai,  chUohg 
trinh  nay  cb  the  se  ky  hop 
dbng  vbi  cac  cd  quan  gan  do 
de  cung  cap  cac  mon  an  cho 
ho.  Neu  dieu  do  cb  that, 
nhieu  ngUdi  hdn  nUa  trong 
chung  ta  se  dUdc  may    man  an 


Nhung  ngubi  trong  viing 
Tenderloin  da  bau  vdi  ty  so 
bbn  mot  de  phan  doi  viec  bat 
bubc  nht&ig  ngUdi  trong  lanh 
vUc  y  t£  phai  bao  cao  cac 
tru'dng  hdp  ve  benh  AIDS,  va 
tuyen  cU  doan  cung  bau  giong 
nhu  vay,  ho  dUa  ngbn  lit  v.i 
bau  "khong"  vdi  82,2  phan 
tram.  Du1  luat  nay  bi  thua 
trong  toan  tieu  bang. 

Da  co  24  ngUdi  tranh  cU 
cho  6  chuc  vu  trong  H<pi  -Dong 
Thanh  Pho.  Trong  6  ngUdi 
thang  cU  nay,  4  ngUoi  dUdc 
nhuhg  ngUdi  trong  vung 
Tenderloin  ung  hb — Harry 
Britt,  Angela  Alioto, 
Terence  Hallinan  va  Willie 
Kennedy.  Ngoai  ra,  khac  vdi 
nhuhg  khu  vUc  khac  cua  thanh 


dUdc  nhuhg  mdn  an  ciia  nhUng 
dau  bep  trUdc  khi  bi  chUdng 
trinh  nay  gdi  di  nhUng  cho 
nhu  khach  san  Nikko,  Ramada, 
Christophes  va  Spear  Street 
Grill. 

Cac  ldp  nau  an  nay  mien  phi 
va  danh  cho  nhuhg  ngUdi  ty 
nan  tu  17  den  55  tuoi.  Khda 
tbi  se  bat  dau  vao  tuan  thu 
nhi  ciia  thang  gieng.  Muon 
biet  them  chi  tiet,  hay  goi 
Tommy  Chung  so  885-2743  hay 
deh  noi  chuyen  vdi  cb  van 
viec  lam  tai  Trung  Tarn  Tai 
■Dinh  CU  NgUdi  Ty  Nan  -Dbng 
Nam  A,  875  dudng  O'Farrell. 


pho,  tuyen  cii  doan  cua 
Tenderloin  da  chon  Carol 
Ruth  Silver  va  Pat  Norman, 
nhung  cud'i  ciing  Tom  Hsieh  va 
Jim  Gonzalez  da  thang. 

Tuy  nhieu  to'  chdc  cua 
cbng  dbng  trong  Tenderloin 
da  cb  gang  "moi  moc  nhung  la 
phieu"  trong  ngay  bau ^  cU, 
nhung  theo  so  sach  ciia  chu 
nhiem  dang  ky  ngUdi  di  bau 
thi  chi  06  5.004  ngubi  trong 
15.234  dan  cu  Tenderloin  ma 
cd  dang  ky,  hay  32,8  phan 
tram,  that  su  di  bau  vao 
ngay  8  thang  11.  Trong  toan 
thanh  pho,  chi  cd  47,8  phan 
tram  trong  so  nhuhg  ngubi 
dang  ky  trong  thanh  ph6  that 
sU  cd  di  bau. 


Bai  Phe  Binh  ve  Nha 
Hang:  Viet  Nam  II 


Lynn  Fitzwater 

Nhuhg  nha  hang  tai 
Tenderloin  moc  len  ngay  cang 
nhieu.  Gan  nhu  moi  doan 
dudng  deu  cd  tbi  thieu  la 
mot  can  nha  hang  hay  mot  chd 
mdi,  va  cd  vai  khuc  dubng  cb 
den  ba  can  hoac  hdn!  Viet 
Nam  II  tai  701  tren  dudng 
Larkin  gan  Ellis  la  mot  kham 
pha  mbi  cua  tbi.  Nha  hang 
mb  vdi  tinh  each  gia  dinh, 
r&t  rbng,  sang  sua  va  khong 
khi  vui  ve.  Nhuhg  mbn  dSc 
biet  cho  buoi  an  trUa  la  sup 
hoanh  thanh,  com  xUdng,  bun 
va  mi  xao. 

Gia  tien  tU  $2,75  den 
$4,50  cho  to  lbn  hoac  dia 
lbn,  va  ban  nen  tin  tbi  di, 
mot  dia  hoac  mot  to  la  no 
roi. 

Horn  chiing    tbi  an  trda 


tai  Viet  Nam  II,  chung  tbi 
goi  mi  hai  san  ($3,50) — mot 
to  khong  lb  vdi  thit  that 
ngon,  mi  gibn,  va  con  cb 
torn,  diem  diep,  mUc,  va  rau. 

De  an  thU  nhuhg  mbn  cctn 
dia  duoc  Ua  chubng  nhat, 
chung  tbi  goi  com  xUdng 
($3,25)  va  com  ga  ($3,25). 
Ca  hai  mbn  cdm  deu  day  vun 
len  con  thit  va  rau  cung 
that  nhieu.  Thit  xUdng  dUdc 
Udp  bdi  nude  tUdng  va  nhieu 
gia  vi  rbi  nUdng,  obn  mbn  ga 
thi  cb  vi  thanh  hdn,  nUdng 
lau  hdn,  va  de  chung  vdi  cai 
that  gibn. 

Nhuhg  ngubi  chieu  dai 
vui  ve  ay  nbi  vdi  chiing  tbi 
rang  nhuhg  mdn  nay  khong  cb 
dung  bbt  ngot,  nhung  cb  vai 
mbn,  nhat  la  cac    mbn  siip  va 

Xem  tiep  trang  19. 


